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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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MARY BISSELL 


Mary Lambert Todd Bissell, wife of 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D.D., died at her 
home in Dorchester, Mass., March 7, 
after a long illness. 

Born in Littleton, Mass., she spent her 
young womanhood in Cambridge, where 
she was active in the affairs of the First 
Universalist Church. She was an ac- 
complished artist, and for several. years 
a teacher of painting in oil, water colors 
and china. In 1895 she was married to 
Flint M. Bissell and shared his life and 
labors in pastorates in Spencer and 
Springfield, Mass., Wilmington, Vt., and, 
for the past eighteen years, at Grove 
Hall Universalist Church, Dorchester. 
For thirteen years she was partially 
crippled by paralysis of the right side, 
an affliction which she bore with courage 
and cheerfulness, as she did also a subse- 
quent serious operation and the malady 
which proved incurable. She taught 
herself to do wonders with her left hand, 
and in spite of her handicaps, kept busy 
and happy. Another slight shock over- 
whelmed her depleted strength, and after 
a week of prostration proved fatal. She 
was universally beloved by a wide circle 
of friends. 

Besides her husband, she is survived 
by three daughters, Mrs. Emily Hough- 
ton, Mrs. Elmer C. Warren, and Mrs. 
Helen Bailey. 

Funeral services were held in Grove 
Hall Church, Wednesday, March 10, and 
were conducted by Rev. Clarence Guy 
Robbins, D.D., a college classmate and 
friend of Dr. Bissell’s. Burial was in 
Wilmington, Vt. 


B. O. KENDALL 
B. O. Kendall, of Pasadena, Calif., 


eighty years of age, died November 27, 
1942, at his villa, “Avalon,” on Catalina 
Island. He was so prominent a figure 
in Pasadena and so strong a supporter 
of the Universalist church, that Tue 
LEADER is glad to print a sketch of him 
even at this late date. To Dr. and Mrs. 
George E. Leighton of Somerville, Mass., 
lifelong friends of Mr. and Mrs. Kendall, 
we are indebted for the following facts. 

B. O. Kendall was born in Clinton, 
Mass. In 1886, when he was twenty-four 
years old, he moved to Pasadena, then 
little more than a village. He went into 
the real-estate business, founding a 
highly successful company named after 
himself. Many large and important 
ape in Pasadena were put up by 

im. 

Mr. Kendall took great interest in 
civic matters, especially those that 
ministered to the love of beauty. For 
two years he was president of the famous 
Tournament of Roses. He promoted 
musical projects and was chairman of the 
committee to purchase an organ for the 
Universalist church, both when the new 
church was built and years before for the 
old church. 

In 1891, he married Miss Belle Rigg of 
Pasadena, and in 1941, the golden wed- 
ding celebration was held at the home 
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of his son-in-law, Elliott Lee Ellingwood, 
who has since died. 

Surviving are Mrs. Kendall; his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ellingwood; two sons, Major 
Jackson W. Kendall, now in Richmond, 


Va., and B. O. Kendall, Jr., of Downey, 


Calif. Also several grandchildren. 

The funeral was held in Throop Me- 
morial Church, Universalist, December 
1, and the services were conducted by 
Dr. C. C. Blauvelt, minister. Dr. Blau- 
velt spoke feelingly of Mr. Kendall’s 
long years of service on the board of 
trustees of the church and of his many 
acts of kindness for his minister. He 
said that when troubles had come, Mr. 
Kendall met them squarely. “The look 
in his eye,’ he continued, “showed that 
he had gained from them the lesson that 
they had to teach.” 

ees Os 


ANOTHER NEW TONGUE 
PROCLAIMS THE GOSPEL 


Another new language has found its 
way into print—as usual, by way of 
the Bible. It is Conob, a dialect spoken 
by a group of Indians living in the de- 
partment of Huehuetenango in the north- 
western part of Guatemala. The Gospel 
of St. John, the first complete book of 
the Bible to appear in this dialect, has 
just come from the presses of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. A parallel column 
is printed in Spanish, this being the 
usual form in which the new Scriptures 
are produced for the Indians of the 
Latin-American countries. 

The Gospel was translated by mis- 
sionaries of the Central American Mis- 
sion. “We had to work from the ground 
up,” writes Missionary-Translator New- 
berry B. Cox, “building a vocabulary, 
learning to recognize sounds different 
from those of English or Spanish; 
choosing the alphabet to include these 
sounds, filing each word, thus building 
a dictionary, and discovering the gram- 
matical rules underlying the structure of 
the language.” 

As the different towns where the 
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WHO’S WHO 


Marcaret B. Crook is on _ the 
faculty of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 


Max A. Kapp was until recently pas- 
tor of the First Universalist Church of 
Rochester, N. Y., and is now professor of 
church history and the philosophy of 
religion at St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y. 


Cuares C. Buavvett is pastor of the 
Throop Memorial Church (Universalist) , 
Pasadena, Calif. 


W. Evwin Cou.ier is leader of Weston 
Meeting House, the Ethical Society of 
Philadelphia. 


Leon S. Smvonetr! is minister of the 
First Church (Unitarian), Athol, Mass. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is pastor of the 
First Congregational Parish (Unitarian) 
in Milton, Mass. 
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Broad and Beautiful Views 


N the top floor of the Hotel Washington in Wash- 

ington, at a corner where life seems always to be 
at high tide, hundreds of priests, rabbis and parsons 
met to deepen the springs of religious life. They were 
parts of an organization, eight years old, called the 
Committee on Religious Life in the Nation’s Capital. 
And the Universalist minister who always has been 
active in it, now is the head of it. 

On Washington’s Birthday, there was a morning 
meeting followed by a luncheon. Then committee 
members held a business session while the majority 
went out on to the terrace, high up above Washington, 
and walked and talked in the spring sunshine. Below 
them lay the Treasury and the White House, and 
before them stretched a vista from Arlington almost to 
Mount Vernon. What a place for far views and for 
constructive planning! 

These men had much to think of. They seemed 
to be very young fellows for the responsibilities that 
they bore in a world center. But they were on 
to their jobs. They appreciated the fine points of 
what they heard, and they all—Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants—broke bread together. A Universalist, 
Dr. Brooks, presided in the morning; a rabbi, Norman 
Gerstenfeld, presided at the lunch. 

In the morning Father Edmund J. Walsh, regent of 
the Foreign Service School and vice-president of 
Georgetown University, Reinhold Niebuhr, professor 
of Christian ethics at Union Seminary and editor of 
Christianity and Crisis, and William Fineshriber, rabbi 
of a leading synagogue in Philadelphia, were the 
speakers. 

Father Walsh said that the crisis that the world 
faces today is like the crisis when the Roman Empire 
fell. He declared that not only the body but the spirit 
of man has been grievously wounded. To him it was 
“a heartening and significant symbol that representa- 
tives of the three great theistic religions of the western 
world could meet together to grapple with the crisis.” 

Probably most Protestants and Jews would not 
agree with the interpretation that he put upon the 
Renaissance and upon the industrial revolution of the 
eighteenth century, but they would agree with his 
statement that secularization was at the root of our 
trouble and that in religion “a one-sided humanism led 
to paganism and to cannibalistic morals,” and would 
agree also with his emphasis upon the worth of man. 
“The Nazi is but the last chapter,” he said, “of a book 


where we find the story of a wholesale worship of 
naturalism. There must be a return to a supernatural 
religion—to positive faith in Almighty God.” 

His eloquent plea for Christians to unite against 
hatred brought a great response. “Hatred,” he said, 
“is a confession of weakness. When I begin to hate a 
man, I'am afraid of him. There is a subtle poison in 
hatred that makes a man like the thing he hates.” 

Dr. Niebuhr stood like an ancient Hebrew prophet 
—a man of mighty passion and scintillating intellect. 
“The Bible,” he said, “will save us both from hatred 
and from spectator objectivity. The inevitable reaction 
of righteousness to unrighteousness is anger. Hatred 
is the egoistic form of anger. Whenever people have 
a genuine concern for the dignity of man, there is a 
possibility that their anger is righteous.” 

Fineshriber, the Jew, the German, said that religion 
demanded of us love of Germany and helpfulness for 
her as soon after the war as we could get there. 

Dorothy Thompson, the luncheon guest, issued such 
a clarion call to the churches and synagogues to accept 
responsibility for world order that the men demanded 
its publication. We must set things right at home, 
she said in substance, and we must take our full share 
of the hardship involved in setting the world right. 

“She is no favorite of mine,” said a minister seated 
near the writer. But when she had finished he too 
was on his feet cheering like mad. 

Dr. Brooks, the new general chairman, has quite a 
team to drive this next year, but what a load of bless- 
ing that team can pull! Times like these demand not 
only stout hearts and willing hands, but a union of 
forces already united in principle and divided only in 
details. 


OUR NEXT GENERAL CONVENTION 


UR Board of Trustees is wrestling with the knotty 
problem of the next general convention of our 
denomination. In reply to inquiries, two high govern- 
ment agencies have asked our trustees to keep the 
convention as small as possible. The Board, finding 
it impossible to deal adequately by mail vote with this 
subject, has given authority to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board to act. 
Under our constitution and bylaws, we must have 
a session this year to elect officers and to take other 
necessary action. Some have pointed out that in war- 
time, conditions may easily arise which make it impos- 
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sible to carry out provisions of the bylaws or to obey 
strictly the constitution. If Hirohito were occupying 
the White House, we should be limited in our planning. 
We have no Japanese or German general in Continental 
United States, but we have a bloody war raging and 
stern necessity laid upon us to conserve food, rubber, 
gasoline, and space in railroad trains. Up to this time, 
all the conventions that we have heard about or 
attended have been well attended and have been good 
conventions. So far as they conscientiously can 
attend, people propose to attend. 

Present plans call for a convention at the regular 
time next October, to be held in Boston and limited 
to worship and business, and to last a day or a day 
and a half. 

Some of the trustees felt that if they did not try 
to limit attendance, Massachusetts would control the 
proceedings. Others pointed out that any attempt to 
limit the number of delegates would not only be illegal 
but would expose officials, entirely innocent, to the 
charge of trying to control improperly the voting. 

We believe that it is risky to ask states to hold 
down delegations to a specified number. All that we 
can do is to say, “This is what our government asks 
of loyal citizens. Will you co-operate?” 

It is true that if a convention is held in New 
England, New England will have a majority of the 
delegates. If a convention is held in Buffalo, Western 
New York will give color to the proceedings. If it is 
held in Muncie, the Middle West will be most in 
evidence. 

We should say that at a convention to be held in 
wartime we had better lay aside all controversial 
matters. Then whether or not a man or woman lives 
and works in Boston will be immaterial. We infer 
that nobody in our fellowship will be unwilling to have 
even a member of the Boston Gang say the Lord’s 
Prayer. 


TWO EDITORS RETIRE 


N spite of the fact that we well know that the turn- 

over of personnel in all kinds of positions is rapid, 

it comes as a shock to us to have two of our comrades, 

Dr. William E. Gilroy and Dr. Enoch F. Bell, announce 
their retirement. 

Twenty-one years ago Dr. Gilroy became editor 
of the Congregationalist, now known as Advance. 
Twenty-one years ago Dr. Bell became editor of the 
Missionary Herald, the organ of the American Board, 
and for the last few years he has also edited the 
American Missionary, which was combined with the 
Herald. Both papers have been published in Boston. 
Now both papers leave Boston. 

Dr. Bell already has retired and has been succeeded 
by Dr. Andrew Vance McCracken, who edits the 
Herald from New York City. The publication office 
is Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Gilroy will retire at the end of May, and will 
be succeeded by Rev. John R. Scotford. Advance will 
be edited and published at 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, the office that year by year has succeeded 
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14 Beacon Street, Boston, as the denominational head- 
quarters. 

Both Dr. Gilroy and Dr. Bell have been able 
editors. Both have been great comrades. There would 
be no problem of Christian unity if the journalistic 
end of Christendom controlled things. In the Church 
Press Club of Boston there has been not only the finest 
kind of fellowship but also a meeting of minds and a 
consciousness: of the oneness of the mission. Perhaps 
something of the newspaperman’s urge to get down to 
the essential facts in every question has helped these 
editors of church papers to see behind their differing 
creeds the essential things that they stand for. 

Generous, fair, courageous, intelligent men are 
these two Congregational editors. They have adorned 
their profession. They will be missed. We welcome 
McCracken and Scotford into the fellowship. We 
sincerely trust that the putting of Advance into the 
administrative offices does not mean a disposition to 
turn a journal of opinion into a house organ. Congre- 
gationalists are not the kind of people to favor such 
action. For one hundred thirty-five years Advance 
has been a power in our country and throughout the 
Christian world. May the proud banner never be 
hauled down! 


TALK AND ACTION 


OME of us are prone to eulogize the man of the 

blueprint, and some of us like better the man 
with the bulldozer. We realize, of course, when we 
reflect at all, that both are absolutely essential. We 
must have the man who can plan and we must have 
the man who can execute. 

We get weary of the months of talk which precedes 
action in legislative bodies, but we have little stomach 
for the delay, the bungling, the outright failure in 
projects where plans are not made. The architect 
and the engineer may be at odds—generally are—but 
they are essential to one another. 

A project that we talked about for years was a 
highway through Canada to Alaska. The arguments 
for it were incontrovertible, but the difficulties seemed 
enormous. Nobody knew much about the Canadian 
wilderness and nobody knew just how things ought to 
be worked out with Canada. So commissions were ap- 
pointed, meetings were held, reports were drafted, and 
yet nothing happened. Then Japan descended upon 
Pearl Harbor, our fleet was riddled, and with every- 
thing else that came to life the Alean Highway project 
was begun. 

We have to admit that the planning had to be 
of a sketchy nature. There was no time for a detailed 
blueprint. The decision was quickly made not to 
take the easier route up the coast, but to go through 
the woods and over the gullies and rivers of British 
Columbia. By February of 1942 plans were well 
advanced, in March construction was begun, and in 
November the road was opened. What people said 
could not be done inside three years had been done in 
nine months (six of actual construction). Negro and 
white troops of the United States Engineers, assisted 
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by civilian contractors under the Public Roads Admin- 
istration, did the job. From the railhead near Edmon- 
ton, up to Fairbanks on the inland waterway of 
Alaska, it is sixteen hundred seventy-one miles. 

The men had to work in temperatures far below 
zero and in temperatures of 90 degrees amid swarms 
of black flies. The road had to climb to a height of 
4,000 feet and cross some two hundred turbulent 
streams. 

It is said that men who crawled out of sleeping 
bags and on to gravel tent floors in temperatures of 
60 below zero spent no time in morning devotions, 
but did some of the most fancy and heartfelt swearing 
recorded in history. We incline to the doctrine that 
the fortitude called for in their task spoke for them 
rather than their words. 

We have a right to be proud of the army engineers 
and their helpers who built the road, but we must not 
forget those whose job it is to keep this military life 
line open. There was no time to study the year-round 
conduct of unpredictable streams. Many a swamp 
had to be made as safe as was possible at the time. 
Many a possible avalanche and slide had to be ignored. 
But both the brain and the heart, the muscle and the 
courage, that have gone into the Alean Highway deepen 
faith in human nature. 


THREE NEW PAMPHLETS 
OGER ETZ, Wallace Rose and LeRoy Congdon 


have rendered a distinct service by each writing 

a short pamphlet on the Universalist faith—one on 

perspective, one on direction, and one on steadfastness. 

The Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 16 

Beacon Street, is sending out these pamphlets free of 
charge. They are admirably done. 


NO MORE BREAD KNIVES 


AHL, the cartoonist, ridiculed effectively the 

powwow over a ban on sliced bread. He showed 

us dancing in the streets over cancellation of the 

prohibition. One picture said sarcastically that 

Americans can take hardship and come up smiling. 

The comment of a discriminating observer was, “What 
must Russia think of us?” 

Not for one moment do we believe that the noise 
and fuss about such unimportant things represent the 
spirit of America, but nevertheless the noise and fuss 
do represent a degree of ignorance and of selfishness for 
which we ought to be ashamed. Secretary Stimson 
may be right. A considerable number of us as yet do 
not take the war seriously. We evade what we can 
evade of responsibility. We snarl like ill-mannered 
dogs or spiteful cats when our pet chop bone is touched. 
We are entirely willing that someone else should face 
the danger. 

There is a better side even to the cats that stick 
out every claw and spit at those that molest them 
while eating. Let us all see if we cannot show that 
better side and cheerfully use salt if we can’t get 
butter. 
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Of course nothing herein set down must be con- 
strued in any way as an endorsement of the govern- 
ment, or a recognition of the terrific burdens that it is 
carrying, or a hint that an exceedingly large and 
powerful army and navy have been equipped and 
trained and made ready to defend our liberties. This 
is not a piece about either good administration or the 
high and fancy political jockeying of Washington. It 
is a piece about the burden of the bread knives now 
happily lifted from a loyal and patriotic populace. With 
the momentous question of rationing shoes and the 
hardship involved in a scarcity of oleomargerine we 
shall deal at some future time. 


“ABUNDANT LIVING’* 


STANLEY JONES has written a book of devo- 

e tions, not simply for Lent but for every day of 
the year. The services are not dated, and pages for 
Christmas, Easter and other special purposes are 
added. 

The pages are solidly printed, although they are 
clear, and there are three hundred seventy-one of 
them, so that, quantitatively, one buys much food for 
thought, meditation and worship. Qualitatively, one 
does well also. Just why E. Stanley Jones has such a 
hold on people it is hard to say. Over a million of us 
read his Christ of the Indian Road. And while nine 
or ten other books have had fewer readers, no pub- 
lisher has ever suffered by bringing out books by this 
missionary who declined a bishopric in the Methodist 
Church. 

Dr. Jones emphasizes mental healing, telling us that 
great doctors and surgeons testify that from 50 to 80 
per cent of their cases ought never to get past the 
minister to come to them. 

He is fanatically against tobacco and alcohol. He 
is sane and frank on the sublimation of sex. He knows 
many short, pithy stories and how to use them. And 
he is religious. No matter what the practical topic 
may be, as he treats it there is the atmosphere of 
religion in it. And the kind of religion that it is, is 
revealed in his famous saying: “Christianity that 
doesn’t begin with the individual doesn’t begin; 
Christianity that. ends with the individual, ends.” 


*Abundant Living. By E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon- 


Cokesbury. $1.00. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Thanks to Dr. Lalone and our printer, we were able 
to get paper at the last moment for our issue of two 
weeks ago. If in the future we do not come, or come 
printed in pink or purple, our readers, we trust, will 
understand that it is not a matter of choice but of 
necessity. 


. . ° . 


Margaret Winchester and Susan M. Andrews have 
written seven beautiful services of worship for church 
schools on the general topic, “Then I Think of God.” 
They are worth the study of both young and old. 
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The Life and Thought 


Life and Influence—I 
Wayne K. Clymer 


N 1770 John Murray came to America, and in a few 

years was recognized as the foremost advocate of 
Universalism in this country. Today he is heralded 
as the Father of Universalism. The Universalist 
Church is well aware of its debt to this apostle, but the 
indebtedness of John Murray to James Relly is not 
seldom overlooked. Murray claimed no originality 
for the framework of his theology, and unhesitatingly 
admitted that his doctrines were those preached and 
published by his Welsh friend, whose acquaintance he 
had made several years before coming to America. 
When the news of Relly’s death reached Murray, he 
wrote that his “reasons for attachment [to Relly], for 
homage, were similar to those which actuated Timothy 
in his devotion to the Apostle Paul,” and although 
he was constantly drawn into controversy, John Murray 
held unswervingly to Rellyan theology to the last days 
of his life. 

James Relly deserves consideration, however, not 
merely because he was the intellectual father of John 
Murray, but also because he was a man of imagination 
and originality. Although he was not a first-class 
mind, his bizarre theology represents one of the most 
extreme modifications of Calvinism in either the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries. At times his arguments 
are more worthy than is his presentation of them, and 
very often his conclusions are not worthy of the logic 
by which they are supported; but through it all there 
can be felt the bold adventurer following out what he 
feels to be implicit in Pauline theology. He was not 
a liberal, and would have been willing at any time to 
sacrifice his doctrine of universal salvation for the 
general tenets of orthodoxy. But whatever his inten- 
tions, he was a liberating influence and was no small 
factor in giving rise to a movement which bore only the 
slightest resemblance to his thought. 

James Relly was born in the county of Pembroke, 
Southwest Wales, in the year 1722. The details of his 
life have been lost from the records of history, and 
had it not been for Walter Wilson, we would know 
even less than we do. Fortunately, when Wilson was 
writing his History and Antiquities of Dissenting 
Churches and Meeting Houses in London, he inter- 
viewed a man who had been a member of Relly’s con- 
gregation and from him learned a few facts concerning 
Relly’s life. From this work, plus the information 
given us in John Murray’s autobiography, the journals 
of Wesley and Whitefield, and the scant references in 
Relly’s books, we are able to piece together the outline 
of his life and to learn. something of his temperament. 

Relly received a grammar-school education at Pem- 


*This article was originally published in Church History, 
official organ of the American Society of Church History, 
Chicago, September, 1942, issue. 
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of James Relly * 


broke, or at least attended the school for a time. This 
was the extent of his formal education. In later years 
he was aware that a knowledge of letters and a beau- 
tiful style of writing were often mistaken for wisdom 
and insight, but he keenly felt his lack of training and 
was often chided by his critics for using such poor 
grammar. In self-defense he often took several para- 
graphs in his books to point out that it was the content 
and not the form which he urged his readers to consider 
seriously. Whether or not as a boy Relly was hindered 
from going to school we do not know, but it is likely 
that he was not interested in studies, for he is described 
as a reckless and strong-tempered youth of great bodily 
strength. At the usual age he became an apprentice 
to a cow farrier, an occupation for which he was physi- 
cally well suited. It is improbable that he had any 
intensive religious training, or at least any effective 
training, for at the age of nineteen he accompanied a 
group of boys who were intent upon disturbing a 
religious service conducted by George Whitefield. The 
means these boys planned to employ can be only con- 
jectured, but from the diaries of Wesley and White- 
field we learn that very often the preachers received 
harsh treatment at the hands of such groups. On one 
occasion Whitefield came near losing his life as the 
result of a stoning. 

As was scheduled, the party met at the scene of 
the service, but once Whitefield ascended the pulpit 
and began to speak in his singularly powerful voice, 
Relly forgot his original purpose in attending the 
meeting. The memories of that day were never lost 
from his mind. When in the year 1770 the news reached 
him of Whitefield’s death, he wrote a poem in which he 
recalled this first impression: 

Remember’d the Day, when first I saw 

In thee, what smote the hostile mind with awe: 

In the midst of thousands, I beheld thee stand 

Preaching Salvation to a guilty land: 

Thy face confess’d the presence of the Lord, 

While from thy tongue flow’d his annointed Word; 

Unctious, and pointed with such heavenly Art, 

As ev’n to penetrate the flinty Heart. 

*Tis true, thou plantedst Terrors in my Breast, 

Which still pursued me ’til I found the Rest, 

The Rest remaining for the sons of God, 

Procur’d and guaranteed’d by Jesus’ Blood. 

Not many days after this first meeting Relly was 
“converted” and became deeply interested in the work 
Whitefield was doing. This was probably in 1741 when 
Whitefield was making his first tour of Wales and 
marks the beginning of Relly’s ministry under the great 
evangelist. Relly appears to have impressed Whitefield 
so much that he selected James and his brother John 
(whom James had converted) as preachers to do mis- 
sionary work in Wales. Probably Whitefield instructed 
them for some months before sending them out to 
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work independently. We hear nothing more of John 
Relly after this commission except that he collaborated 
with James in the writing of a volume of hymns and 
songs. 


James Relly’s first charge was at Ridllaniregg, 
where he remained for several years enjoying much 
popularity. Of the few following years we know only 
that he was active and apparently successful in his 
work, and that he was transferred to England. In 
June, 1747, he reported to Whitefield the results of his 
missionary endeavors. “I examine the whole society 
in Bristol once a week, the brethren on Sunday eve- 
ning, and the sisters on Wednesday evening; and our 
Savior has blessed it to the quickening of many. There 
seems also to be a good report at Bath.” In December, 
1747, he wrote again to Whitefield: 


I formed twenty or more into a society at Birmingham; 
and on examining them, was satisfied of the spirit of grace 
working in their hearts. Yesterday many assembled to hear 
the Word of God at Tewkesbury, but we were assaulted by 
such a furious mob, that all was turned into confusion. They 
flapped the tables, stamped on the floor, pushed the people, 
swore, cursed, laughed, pricked with pins, threw handfuls 
of snuff, and brickbats, and dirt. I discoursed about an hour; 
but the noise still increasing I left off. 


Six years as an evangelist, opposed by both the 
organized church and mobs, had not discouraged Relly, 
and in his reports there is nothing to indicate that he 
was out of harmony with Whitefield’s doctrines and 
methods. Nevertheless he must have faced serious 
problems and done thinking on his own account, for 
three years later he broke with Whitefield. 


Whitefield makes no mention of Relly’s leaving his 
band of preachers, nor does Relly record the incident 
in any of his books. Hence there has been some ques- 
tion as to what occasioned the breach. It has gen- 
erally been assumed that doctrinal differences were at 
the root of the matter. This assumption is confirmed 
by the much neglected broadside which has already 
been mentioned. 


Yet from that moment I thy name Rever’d, 
And to thy doctrine faithfully adher’d. 

Nor did the difference, which at last, 
Respecting Freeness, and Extent of Grace, 
Ere make me treat irrev’rently thy name, 

Or wish to blast thy Apostolic Fame, 

But still retained for thee, when I withdrew, 
The love, the Rev’rence, to a father due. 


It thus appears clear that by 1750 Relly had arrived at 
the notion of universal salvation on a basis which he 
thought was consistent with the doctrines of White- 
field except for the “Freeness” and “Extent of Grace.” 
There is no reason to suppose that the differences 
between the two men were of any other nature than 
doctrinal. However, Relly was simplifying the matter 
somewhat when he said they differed only on the 
freeness of grace. It is quite probable, as we shall 
have occasion to consider later, that the notion of the 
extent of grace grew out of a more fundamental 
theological problem, though it was probably the matter 


of universalism that Whitefield could not tolerate. 
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Despite this break, however, Whitefield had made 
an indelible impression on the thought of Relly. Faith 
in the Bible as the literally inspired word of God 
remained with him; the broad outlines of Calvinism 
were never lost, especially the Calvinistic legalism. 
From Whitefield he also inherited a strong prejudice 
against every form and claim of human perfection and 
human merit. The inherent and ineradicable sinful- 
ness of man is a theme that runs through each of his 
books. Calvinism is a logical system and to modify it 
at one point entails modification at other points. By 
the time Relly had completed his own system he had 
discussed several important doctrines, but to the very 
end the Calvinistic background remained. It is for 
this reason that Relly’s system is called a modification. 
His debt to Whitefield is great. To make the break 
must have given him much concern, for Universalism 
was a common foe of both the Calvinists and the 
Arminians—and religious hatred knows no mercy. That 
he took the step reveals his honesty and conviction. 

After leaving Whitefield, Relly continued from city 
to city preaching his gospel of the universal grace of 
God, and, according to Murray, sent out some converts 
as preachers. In 1756 he was in Carrickfergus, Ireland, 
preaching against John Wesley, whom he characterized 
as a “hireling and false prophet.” Wesley seems not 
to have been impressed with Relly and said on the 
above-mentioned occasion that Relly could not say 
anything of significance. Some years later Wesley 
wrote of him as being among the “wretches” who “call 
themselves ‘Methodists,’ and who abhor true Method- 
ists as much as they do the Pope; and ten times 
more than they do the devil.” 


At about this time Murray came into contact with 
Relly. Some elaboration of the friendship between 
the two men is necessary, for it throws light upon 
Relly’s life and reveals his influence on his better- 
known disciple. Circumstantial evidence makes it 
appear that Relly settled in London about 1757. 
Murray had also drifted into London a few years before 
and had become a regular attendant at Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, where he found Calvinism more to his 
taste than Wesley’s Arminianism. His father, whom 
Murray greatly admired, had been a Calvinist despite 
his close friendship with and admiration for John 
Wesley. Murray had also been a class leader under 
Wesley’s appointment, but he had never forgotten the 
stern faith of his father. Among Whitefield’s followers 
Relly was extremely unpopular. Years later when 
Murray wrote the story of his life, he said that when 
he first heard one of Relly’s preachers he would have 
considered himself “highly favored to have been an 
instrument in the hand of God, for the taking the life 
of a man whom I had never seen; and in destroying 
him I should have nothing doubted, that I had rendered 
essential service both to the Creator and the created.” 
It is difficult to appreciate the bitterness that existed 
among these religious sects. Name-calling was only 
one mode of defaming an opponent. Wilson attributes 
Relly’s being called “antinomian” more to bitterness 
than to the doctrines which he proclaimed. “It is not 
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an uncommon thing,” he writes, “in controversies con- 
cerning the doctrines of grace; even where the differ- 
ences have been much smaller than between Relly 
and his opponents, for one party to brand the other 
with the opprobrious epithet of Antinomian or 
Arminian.” The term “antinomian” was mild. Murray 
says: 

Relly was described, as a man black with crimes; an 
atrocious offender, both in principle and practice. He had, it 
was said, abused and deserted an amiable wife; and, it was 
added, that he retained in his house an abandoned woman; 
and that he not only thus conducted himself, but, publicly, 
and most nefariously taught his hearers to dare the laws of 
their country, and their God. Hence, said my informers, the 
dissipated and unprincipled of every class, flock to his church; 
his congregation is astonishingly large, the carriages of the 
great, block up the street, in which his meeting house stands, 
and he is the idol of the voluptuous of every description. 
All this, and much more was said, industriously propagated, 
and credited in every religious circle. Denominations at 
variance with each other, most cordially agreed in thus think- 
ing, and thus speaking of Relly, of his preaching or of his 
practice. 


When finally Murray got up enough courage to 
visit Coachmaker’s Hall, where Relly preached, he 
found that the main charges were false. 


No coaches thronged the street, nor surrounded the door 
of this meeting house; there was no vestige of grandeur either 
within or without. The house had formerly been occupied 
by Quakers; there were no seats, save a few benches; and the 
pulpit was framed of a few rough boards, over which no plane 
had ever passed. The audience corresponded with the house. 
They did not appear very religious; that is, they were not 
melancholy; and I therefore suspected they had not much 
piety. 

Undoubtedly mest of the charges were the result 
of malicious gossip. Relly is described as a man of 
rough manners and probably would not have attracted 
the wealthier classes. His natural ability as a preacher, 
however, did gain for him a large following for several 
years. Were it not for evidence presented by Tyer- 
man, we could dismiss all charges brought against Relly 
as the outgrowth of religious intolerance. For his 
story Tyerman refers to the London Monthly. It is 
to be remembered that the biographer of Wesley was 
not a friend of Relly and speaks most disparagingly of 
him. Nevertheless the story is worthy of note. In 
1764 a chancery action was brought against Relly by 
a Yorkshire lady who accused him of fraudulently 
obtaining from her, while in a religious frenzy, a deed 
securing to himself an annuity of five pounds. She 
also declared that at another time a considerable sum 
of money had been obtained under similar circum- 
stances. The court ruled that the deed should be 
canceled and the money refunded. What all the facts 
in the case were we do not know. It may be that 
Relly was more innocent than the account shows, but 
the record casts a shadow that we could well wish 
were not there. 

But to return to 1760. Murray had become a 
well-known and respected member of Whitefield’s con- 
gregation. Hence it was not unnatural that he should 
be approached to bring back into the fold one who 
had departed from the faith. A young lady of the 
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congregation was reported to have become attached 
to Rellyan Universalism. To this lady Murray was 
instructed to go with two or three of the brethren 
and show her the error into which she had fallen. 
With much confidence Murray went to the home of 
the erring one and began the conversation by quoting 
the Scripture, “He that believeth not, shall be damned.” 
The dialogue which followed, as recorded by Murray, 
is of special interest not only because it marks the 
beginning of Murray’s interest in Rellyan theology, 
but also because it is no doubt characteristic of the 
method Relly and his disciples followed in arguing 
with their opponents. The argument may also give us 
a clue as to what gave rise to Relly’s early doubts 
when he was a preacher under Whitefield. The con- 
versation proceeded thus: 


“And pray sir,” said the young lady, with great sweetness, 
“Pray sir, what is the unbeliever damned for not believing?” 

What is he damned for not believing? Why he is damned 
for not believing! 

“But my dear sir I asked what was that, which he did 
not believe, for which he is damned?” 

Why, for not believing in Jesus Christ, to be sure. 

“Do you mean to say, that unbelievers are damned, for 
not believing there was such a person as Jesus Christ?” 

No, I do not; a man may believe there was such a per- 
son, and yet be damned. 

“What then, sir, must he believe, in order to avoid 
damnation?” 

Why he must believe that Jesus Christ was the complete 
Savior. 

“Well, suppose he were to believe, that Jesus was the 
complete Savior of others, would this belief save him?” 

No, he must believe for himself, that Jesus Christ is his 
complete Savior. 

“Why, sir, is Jesus Christ the Savior of any unbelievers?” 

No, madam. 

“Why then, should any unbeliever believe, that Jesus is his 
Savior, if he is not his Savior?” 

I say he is not the Savior of any one, until he believes. 

“Then, if Jesus be not the Savior of the unbeliever, until 
he believes, the unbeliever is called upon to believe a lie. 
It appears to me, sir, that Jesus is the complete Savior of 
unbelievers; and the unbelievers are called upon to believe the 
truth; and that, by believing they are saved, in their own 
apprehension, saved from all those dreadful fears, which are 
consequent upon a state of conscious condemnation.” 

No, madam; you are dreadfully, I trust fatally misled. 
Jesus never was, never will be, the Savior of any unbeliever. 

“Do you think that Jesus is your Savior, sir?” 

I hope he is. 

“Were you always a believer, sir?” 

No, madam. 

“Then you were once an unbeliever, that is, you once 
believed that Jesus was not your Savior. Now, as you say, 
he never was nor never will be, the Savior of any unbeliever; 
as you were once an unbeliever, he cannot be your Savior.” 

He never was my Savior till I believed. 

“Did he die, for you, till you believed, sir?” 


At this point Murray says that he was extremely 
embarrassed and looking at his watch discovered that 
it was late and conveniently remembered that he had 
another engagement. 

This encounter did Murray’s pride no good, and 
it threw his thinking into a whirl—‘T felt her remarks 
were indeed unanswerable.” Nevertheless he con- 
tinued to oppose Rellyan doctrines, and even after 
visiting Relly’s meetinghouse he thanked God that 
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he was none of them that followed the heretic. About 
this time Murray joined a certain Mr. Mason, a 
Methodist layman “of high standing in the religious 
world.” Mr. Mason had gathered about him a group 
of men who came together to study the Scriptures. 
One evening Mason asked Mr. Murray to remain after 
session. He gave Murray a copy of his rebuttal of 
Relly’s Union, later to be discussed. Murray had not 
forgotten his encounter with the lady who had so 
thoroughly beaten him in argument. At last he 
thought he would see her arguments met. Much to 
his disappointment Mason seemed to fail in his 
endeavor to overturn Relly’s arguments. It was not 
until some months afterward that a copy of Relly’s 
Union fell into his hands. 
once more to hear Relly, he was convinced that Relly 
correctly interpreted the Scriptures. He went through 
a trying struggle before he could emotionally accept 
this new creed, but afterwards the intellect and 
emotions joined in embracing the doctrine of Christ’s 
union with all men. This decision was soon known 
and Murray was excommunicated from Whitefield’s 
congregation. Murray makes no mention of White- 
field in his record of the ordeal. It is possible that 
Whitefield was on one of his preaching missions at 
the time of these proceedings. 

In the years that followed Murray found his new 
friend to be of much consolation to him. Murray 
faced hardship and disappointment from early life 
until his death, and although the doctrines of Relly 
were not accepted for consolation, they did prove a 
comfort to him. Time and again Murray turned to 
Relly for inspiration to carry him through his suffer- 
ing. Looking back upon those troublesome years in 
England, Murray wrote that “through all these sad 
scenes of sorrow, I had one friend, from whom I derived 
real consolation. This friend was James Relly. . . . This 
kind friend often visited me; and in conversing with 
him I found my heart lightened of its burden.” On 
these occasions Relly urged Murray to become a min- 
ister, but Murray consistently declined. Little did 
Relly realize that posterity would remember him only 
by the fame of this sorrowing man who believed in 
him, but who showed no inclination to propagate the 
doctrines to which he adhered. On July 21, 1770, the 
year of Whitefield’s death, Murray sailed for America. 
He never saw James Relly again, but he made his 
books popular and was influential in having them 
published in this country. 

In 1764, or shortly thereafter, Relly moved his place 
of meeting from Coachmaker’s Hall to Bartholomew 
Close (formerly Presbyterian), where he remained 
until midsummer, 1769, after which he secured the old 
meetinghouse in Crosby Square. Here he continued 
to preach until his death, April 25, 1778. Although he 
was only fifty-six, it appears that his work was finished. 
Already he had lost much of his popularity, owing 
somewhat to the stigma of antinomianism and the 
odium attached to the report that his opinions led to 
immorality. His body was interred in the Baptist 
burial ground, Maze Pond, at Southwark, where a 
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monument was erected to his memory. Two elegies 
were written by his admirers and two engravings have 
been made of his portrait, one by June and the other 
by Sylvestre Harding. There appears to be no de- 
scendant now living. At his death he left one daughter 
and a widow who was still living in 1808. 

For three years the congregation which Relly had 
founded continued to struggle along, and in 1781 
Elhanan Winchester was called as pastor. Winchester 
was an American and had been a Baptist minister, 
but had become a “universalist of the Chauncian 
school.” His coming, however, did not stem the decline. 
Soon afterwards the congregation dispersed and it 
never revived. 

Relly was soon forgotten in England by both his 
friends and enemies, and despite Murray’s influential 
work in America, Relly and his thought were soon 
forgotten here. The cause of Universalism flourished 
in America, but Murray was unsuccessful in converting 
the later leaders of the movement to Rellyan theology. 
Like Relly, Murray did not cleave to Universalism for 
mere sentimental reasons, and it gave him no little 
concern that Universalism was being proclaimed upon 
a different basis from that which Relly had taught. 
He believed wholeheartedly in the Scriptural inter- 
pretations of his spiritual father. It was with sadness 
that he saw at the end of his life that the message to 
which he had given his life helped to initiate a move- 
ment which had other bases than those of his preach- 
ing. During the last days of his life Murray wrote to a 
friend, “I do not know a single preacher in this 
country, if I except Rev. John Tyler, of Connecticut, 
who is with me in sentiment respecting gospel truth, 
although there are many private Christians who are 
happy in the belief of those glad tidings.” Mrs. 
Murray, who completed the autobiography of her 
husband after his death, concluded in a similar strain 
that “if we except the Rev. John Tyler, Episcopal 
Minister in Norwich, Connecticut, and the Rev. 
Edward Mitchell in the city of New York, we do not 
know that the sentiments of any preacher of Univer- 
salism now upon this continent are exactly in unison 
with the departed promulgator.” In 1805 Tyler pub- 
lished anonymously six discourses, Universal Damnation 
and Salvation, Clearly Proved by the Scriptures of the 
New and Old Testament, based on Rellyan principles. 
The name of Relly is conspicuously absent. Tyler 
presents his doctrine in a way which is clearly his own, 
though he was undoubtedly acquainted with Relly’s 
ideas. Mitchell published the Christian Universalist 
in 1835. This was a church discipline to be used by 
the society which he had helped to found in New York. 
It contained a catechism, marriage ceremony, inspira- 
tional letters, etc. Neither man added anything of 
significance to the basic tenets of Murray and Relly. 
There has never been a revival of Universalism on 
Rellyan principles. Other theologians have taken 
seriously the concept of humanity’s union with Christ, 
and developed it, but they were not under Relly’s 
influence. 

(To Be Concluded) 
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Army or Theological School 


N our issue of February 20 we published a letter 

from Sergeant Horace Ward, U.S.A., now on 
service in Africa. The letter attracted much attention 
because it revealed the conflict that had gone on in 
his mind as to whether he should enter theological 
school or take his share of the hardship and danger 
of army life. He writes, “I chose the Army because I 
doubted my capacity to say anything of value to the 
generation which had been through this war if I had 
spent the time in the security of school.” 

We publish here some comments on Sergeant 
Ward’s letter from men whose life work is training 
men for the ministry. Two have declined to comment, 
one of them asserting that his position would be stronger 
as a leader of all types of students if he did not take 
sides in the controversy about the war, which divides 
the church. We could, as editor, take the same posi- 
tion, but we don’t. We endorse unreservedly the posi- 
tion of Young Ward, who believes it to be his first 
duty to save his country and who hopes out of the 
experience to find two things: “The measure of my 
own capacity to take it, and an idea that is big enough 
to reconcile the conception of a loving God and the 
actuality of human experience at its worst as well 
as at its best.” 

Mr. Ward is a member of our church at Red Hill, 
North Carolina (on the circuit of Rev. O. E. Bryant), 
has been a farmer, a teacher and a social worker, but 
was planning to enter the Tufts School of Religion 
when the war came. 

Tue Eprror 


As Dean Atwood of St. Lawrence Sees It 


I was greatly interested in Sergeant Horace Ward’s 
statement of why he entered the Army instead of 
entering theological school, and his reactions since he 
became a member of the armed forces. 

He rings with the right spirit and makes you feel 
he has in him the stuff that will help him to become 
a strong and active minister. I hope he will be spared 
to take up the work. 

Just now he is in the region of great peril. He is 
getting an education that no theological school can 
give him, and such a man will not only be disciplined 
and doubtless sobered by the experience, but also 
inevitably, in spite of horrors, ennobled by it. 

Another fine, upstanding young man like Ward 
who proposed to begin his study for the ministry 
recently took exactly the same position. He wrote me 
he felt he could face a congregation better after the 
war if he himself had been in it. A little later, when 
he enlisted, he wrote me a good-by in case he never 
returned and an enrollment for 1945 if he did. He is 
now a lieutenant in the Marines. “Like people, like 
priests,” may be a saying that has a reassuring word 
instead of a discouraging note. It will as ministers and 
theologs show they are ready as Paul said to accept 


with their people their share of any suffering or sacri- 
fice involved in this crisis. 

Of course Ward, if he had entered theological 
school, would, not have been exempt. None of the 
students in our school believes in exemption of ministers 
as such. Several spoke to me in commendation of 
Ward’s letter. Some, however, are very anxious to 
secure a part of their course now for fear it will not 
be possible to finish after the war. There are always, 
too, some pacifists in a group in a theological school, 
and we would never sit in judgment on them—even 
if they do on us now or later. Rather we wish them 
to follow their own conscience, and honor them for it. 
It takes real courage and red blood to be a pacifist; 
do not doubt it. Nevertheless I salute a man like 
Ward and covet such for the Christian ministry. 


Dean Skinner of Tufts 

You have suggested that I make a brief comment 
on the article sent from Africa by Sergeant Ward, and 
I presume that you expect me to confine my reactions 
to that part of the article mentioning theological 
schools.. Mr. Ward’s decision to enter the Army 
rather than to become a student preparing for the 
ministry is a matter for his private conscience. I would 
neither praise nor blame his action, as that would be 
entirely beside the point. 

Mr. Ward can bring to the ministry after the war 
a great deal of value as the result of his experiences 
in the Army. Facing the hardships and trials of 
battle will do something to him which should and un- 
doubtedly will deepen his convictions and strengthen 
his ties with his fellows. In some respects he should 
be more able to minister to some men than if he had 
gone to a university to prepare for the ministry. 

On the other hand, the young man who goes to a 
theological school also has certain advantages. He 
keeps a better balance, and can “‘see life steadily and 
see it whole.” He can minister to the average individual 
better, because the great majority do not go into the 
Army. The very young, the middle-aged, the aged, 
and the women do not fight. Eleven million will be in 
the Army. One hundred twenty million will remain at 
home. That group in the churches can be understood 
better by the man who lives with them, and shares 
with them, on the home front. 

Furthermore, a theological school which is in any 
sense modern is not a monastery. Its students are in 
the community, most of them working to earn a living. 
Many of them spend their summer vacations in work 
camps, social institutions, etc. They are not dream- 
ing about unreality. They are learning to understand 
normal people and are wrestling with normal prob- 
lems. If Mr. Ward could drop into a typical theological 
dormitory some night, he would find the students 
wholly absorbed in discussing down-to-earth questions 
with a zeal for making Christianity an everyday 
religion. 
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Finally, the moment the war is over there will be 
a hunger for peace on the part of everybody. There 
will be a strong reaction against war and, while the 
returning soldier will be glamorous for a time, he will 
not command an exclusive hearing. The average 
student who specializes in the history, problems and 
techniques of peace may be farther on the road to 
meeting men’s needs than the soldier who has been 
absorbed in the drill and feverish activity of war. 

The answer to this question is largely history. The 
returned chaplains in 1919 were listened to with re- 
spect, and many have become distinguished pastors. 
The men who stayed at home were also listened to 
with respect, and many of them have become equally 
distinguished ministers. 

Paul was right: “There are diversities of gifts.” 


What the “Churchman” Says 


The Churchman, New York, in its issue of March 
1, republishes Mr. Ward’s letter in full and says 
editorially: 

“Tur CurisTIAN Leaver has printed several com- 
munications from a young North Carolina farmer 
named Ward. This boy, now a sergeant in the Army, 
has sent Tue Leaver a brief article from Africa. As 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of THe CurisTiIAn 
Leaver, says, few could read the article ‘without 
emotion,’ adding, ‘It will be of interest to members of 
all denominations because it deals with those basic 
questions that come to the front in the crises of life.’” 


Comment of the President of Andover Newton 


I should have been sorry to miss the letter, “Out 
of Africa,’ and I thank you for sending it to me. 
There is some matter for sober thought. I have the 
hope that the future ministry will be in some degree 
recruited from the armed forces of today. They will, 
if they are the right sort, have an understanding that 
these men who are going along now outside the service 
will miss. We have about one hundred men in the 
chaplain service and we have sent a letter to them 
suggesting that they ought to think of themselves as 
possible recruiters for the ministry. What I fear is 
that the short-cut schools and the untrained men will 
flow into the churches, and that we shall be faced with 
a serious slump in ordination standards. 


The late James Ramsay MacDonald, former Prime 
Minister of England, was discussing the possibility of 
lasting peace with another government official. The 
latter, an expert in foreign affairs, was unimpressed by 
the Prime Minister’s idealistic viewpoint. 

“The desire for peace does not necessarily ensure 
it,’ he remarked somewhat cynically. 

“Quite true,” admitted MacDonald. “Neither does 
the desire for food satisfy your hunger, but at least 
it gets you started toward a restaurant.”—Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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Waters of Galilee 


Waters of Galilee, Waters of Galilee, 
Will you never find your way to the sea? 


Waters of Galilee, drawn from the high arch of heaven, 
The white slopes of Hermon, the springs of the 
mountains, 
Why do you cleave so deep in the furrowed valleys? 
Near you is the waiting sea, the Mediterranean, 
waiting; 
Nearer is the broad vale, the fair Esdraelon, 
Waiting, waiting forever the sweep of your channel. 


Waters of Galilee, why do you fall 
Into the onrushing Jordan wild in the springtime, 
Wearing the earth to ribbons, wasting your forces, 
Carving a headlong way to the bowl of the desert? 


Waters of Galilee, why do you shed 
Your blue coolness all through the heat of the 
summer 
Into the slow-moving Jordan, fetid among the 
withies, 
Sullen, ignoring the arid plains 
And the barren flanks of the mountains? 


Waters of Galilee, why do you creep 
To the stagnant pit of the Dead Sea 
To dwell, a captive, below the face of the ocean, 
The rim of her blackened crags your dungeon 
forever? 


Waters of Galilee, Waters of Galilee, 
Will you never find your way to the sea? 


The Kingdom * 


The Galileans: 
Lo, here! they said, Lo, there! We have found it. 
By flocking in together let us take it; 
By willfullness and violence we assault it; 
By strength of our foregathering we hold it. 


The Master: 
But the Kingdom cometh not with observation; 
Seek to set it up, it’s there before you; 
Grasp it when you have it, it’s gone from you; 
Cry aloud, and vainly weep, it comes not. 


James and John: 3 
Ah, Master, tell us, tell what brings it? 
Great is our hunger and endeavor, 

Great is our eagerness to enter, 

Seated on thy right hand, and thy left hand, 
Great is our devotion to thy service; 

Only for thy followers we would keep it. 


The Master: 
It is for all the sons of God—the Kingdom; 
In it there is no right hand and no left hand, 
There is no lording and no lowly bending, 


*All rights reserved by the author. These poems are part 
of a series of four to appear in Tue Leaver during Lent. 
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There is no shutting out and no including; 

You shall receive it as the little children 

Receive with joy, good things from them that 
love them. 


The Pharisees: 
But, Good Master, tell us, pray thee, tell us, 
What shall we think of publicans and sinners, 
What of the forgetters, and unlearned, 
What of the unrighteous, and the evil? 
No rank nor place have these within the Kingdom, 
Or where stand we, the faithful, the devoted? 


The Master: 
There is no first nor last, and no beginning 
From which to count the righteous generation. 
There is the goodness of the heavenly Father 
Over all who, willing to receive it, 
With singleness of heart appear before him. 
Rejoice that without guile or selfish seeking 
The Kingdom cometh freely and unhindered. 


All: 
Alas how hard the Kingdom is to enter! 
Good Master, give us something to our measure, 
Give us instruction that we can abide! 


The Master: 
What is hard with men, with God is not so; 
Know, then, all things are possible with God. 


Marcaret B. Crook 


The Poems of Daniel Smythe 
Max A. Kapp 


In our issue of January 16, Dr. Seth R. Brooks called 
attention to the poems of Daniel Smythe. 

Mr. Smythe is a member of the Universalist church in 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, and is now in the Army, stationed 
in Washington. 

This review of Professor Kapp’s confirms the judgment 
of Dr. Brooks and the editor, that the work of Daniel 
Smythe prophesies a literary career of great success. 

Tue Eprror 


O read Steep Acres* is to share the spirit of a sensi- 

tive poet who makes strong and beautiful utter- 
ance of the experiences which have come to him out of 
elemental things. Daniel Smythe has toiled on the 
stubborn acres of a New England farm and _ lived 
through the seasons, with his soul alive to catch the 
intimations of earth and labor and love and mystery 
surrounding the wonderful commonplace. There is 
no strident clamor of social reform in his verse, and 
no blatant egotism mars his simple determination to 
write of that which he knows. There is no twisting 
agony of soul revealed in these ninety-five pages, but 
no one can miss the quiet grief and pain felt by the 
poet in his personal losses, and in his contemplation of a 
world that does violence to the cherished hopes of man. 
There is a strength drawn from the soil and the hills 
and the forests breathing through the poems of this 


*Steep Acres. By Daniel Smythe. Published by Ander- 
son House, Washington, D.C. $1.50. (Order from the author, 
Plaistow, N. H.) 
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slender volume which conveys itself to others who 
need to find out “that there is strength about us, a 
food for the five senses.” There is calmness and con- 
fidence and faith derived from earth and life, and to 
assert these things honestly gives a poet worth and 
significance. 

Smythe writes out of an awakened awareness of 
sights and sounds and feelings harvested in his farm- 
world, and his realization of the sensuous meanings 
about him expresses itself both in vigorous imagery 
and in the revelation of spiritual integrity. He has 
watched the “great, enduring faces” of the hills, and 
he knows the taste of rain. He knows the unutterable 
beauty of wild animals seen against the sky, and yet 
he feels companionable with the cows that he drives to 
night pasture. The exquisite craftsmanship of the 
spider-web, torn by the rude steps of man, and the 
fear of ants rushing about under an upturned stone 
are observed. Not only is the farm-land reflected by 
the poet’s experience, but when he goes to the city 
and looks at New York from the top of the Empire 
State Building, he confesses, “I did not know there 
was so much beauty in the cement and steel.” Riding 
in a transcontinental bus, he ponders about “the night 
that buries Europe,” and wonders, “What have we 
with turmoil . . . we in this light?” One section con- 
tains poems of the Maine seacoast. 

But it is always a lover of New England acres who 
speaks, no matter where he goes or what he sees. The 
deep but restrained feeling in Steep Acres has its source 
in the farm-land. 

One of the most arresting qualities in Smythe’s 
poems is his sense of the mysterious. In his country 
kitehen, he watches the dawn come slowly through 
the darkness: 

I know the light will usher in 
A world that I cannot begin 


To understand. . . . But it is good 
To feel the breaking of that flood. 
Again, he contemplates the earth, the common soil, 
and says: 
One knows but little of one cool acre 
Working the cells of blade and stalk... . 
This is the earth; she stands rewarded 
Down in the quiet where she works. 
One of the most striking poems is Nightpiece, 
quoted here in part: 
Lying in the field, gazing up the black fold, » 
The bitter ocean, empty no-man’s-land of space, 
I lost myself in distance and the cold 
Pricked by the stars that rent this hollowed face. 
Nothing was there. . . . 
Nothing, nothing. . . . Then I was clutching the ground. 
Warm field! I was back from that frozen sea. 
How good the wave of grass, and a bird’s sound; 
How great the friendly hands of a near tree! 


For the most part, the verse is smooth without 
being too smooth or too glib. It is strongest in the 
longer meters. Most of the writing is direct and clear, 
and the basic experience conveys itself forcefully and 
simply. Within his own limits and without pre- 
tentiousness, the poet wrought gravely and soundly 
and well. His quiet, yet exultant, lines deserve appre- 
ciative readers, 


— 
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When Life Says, “No!” * 


Charles Clare Blauvelt 


UR morning’s subject probably takes in most 

of us. To have one’s heart set with deep desire 
on something, and to be denied it; to put forth one’s 
best efforts, only to drink the bitter wine of failure 
and defeat; to fashion one’s dreams, but never to see 
them become realities; to cherish high hopes, then to 
have them come crashing down about one’s head— 
who here today does not know what we are talking 
of? Elizabeth Barrett Browning once described this 
experience with vivid imagery: 


You who keep-account 
Of crisis and transition in this life, 
Set down the first time Nature says plain ‘no’ 
To some ‘yes’ in you, and walks over you 
In gorgeous sweeps of scorn. We all begin 
By singing with the birds, and running fast 
With June days, hand in hand: but once, for all, 
The birds must sing against us, and the sun 
Strike down upon us like a friend’s sword caught 
By an enemy to slay us, while we read 
The dear name on the blade which bites at us!— 
That’s bitter and convincing: after that, 
We seldom doubt that something in the large 
Smooth order of creation . . . has gone wrong. 


Verily, few people, whether high or humble, escape 
the experience around which our thought centers this 
morning. 

For example, to speak the name of Phillips Brooks 
is to be reminded of that prince among preachers who, 
from his pulpit in Trinity Church, Boston, made real 
the eternal verities of religion to the throngs who came 
to hear him. Phillips Brooks had not intended, how- 
ever, to become a minister. His heart had been set 
on being a teacher, but he made a dismal failure of 
it. After he had been asked to resign his position, he 
poured out his bitter disappointment in a letter to 
a friend: “I don’t know what will become of me now,” 
he wrote, “and I do not much care. At least I shall 
not study any other profession. I wish that I were 
fifteen years old again, for I believe that I might make 
a stunning man; but somehow or other I don’t seem 
in the way to become much now.” Phillips Brooks 
never did completely recover from that early dis- 
appointment. At the height of his greatness as a 
preacher he came one day from the office of President 
Eliot of Harvard, white as a sheet and trembling, for 
he had just declined what he realized was his last 
chance to be a teacher. 

One thinks with heavy heart of the multitude of 
young people across the world today who wanted 
earnestly to be doctors, scientists, farmers, business 
leaders, preachers, teachers, musicians, authors, artists 
—yes, husbands, wives, parents—but who have heard 


*Summary of a sermon preached by Dr. Charles Clare 
Blauvelt on November 15, 1942. in the Throop Memorial 
Universalist Church, Pasadena, California. 


instead, echoing in their ears, life’s plain “No!” to their 
plaintive “Yes!” Sometimes I think that I hate war 
most of all for its denial to youth of their cherished 
hopes and beckoning dreams. 

This morning we set this familiar problem of life’s 
frustrations against the luminous background of an 
experience in the life of Paul. In the sixteenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles is this account of a dramatic 
incident during one of his missionary journeys: “When 
they were come over against Mysia, they assayed to 
go into Bithynia; and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them 
not; and passing by Mysia, they came down to Troas. 
And a vision appeared to Paul in the night: There was 
a man of Macedonia standing, beseeching him, and 
saying, Come over into Macedonia and help us. And 
when he had seen the vision, straightway we sought 
to go forth into Macedonia, concluding that God had 
called us to preach the gospel unto them.” 

Reading this, the eye may casually pass over it 
without realizing that this incident marks a turning 
point in the story of mankind as well as of Christianity. 
From Troas, on the shore of the Aegean Sea, Paul 
carried the message of Christianity out of Asia—in a 
few centuries to be overrun by Mohammedanism— 
into Macedonia and so to Europe, where Christianity 


‘would have its chance. 


But, mark you, that was not the way Paul planned 
it. He had his heart set upon going into Bithynia, 
one of the richest provinces of Asia Minor. Instead 
he found himself in Troas. What a disheartening 
experience that must have been for him. And yet, 
denied his first choice, he made not only the best, but 
the most, of his shattered plan until it brought him at 
last to Rome itself, the very center of ancient Europe! 

Well, that is life—wanting Bithynia and getting 
Troas instead. This morning we ask ourselves what 
factors entered into Paul’s victorious and creative 
handling of this familiar experience. 

Of one thing we can at once be certain: Paul’s 
first triumph was over himself; he refused to let his 
disappointment and despair poison his soul with rebel- 
lion and bitterness. Long since he had. learned the 
difficult lesson that such a negative attitude toward 
trouble was a poor weapon with which to come off 
more than conqueror over life’s difficult and trying 
circumstances. Nor did he permit himself to collapse 
into self-pity, crying, “Among all men surely I am the 
most miserable. I wanted Bithynia—not for myself, but 
for Christ—and see what I got: Troas! Why, O Lord, 
hast thou dealt thus with thy servant? What have 
I done to deserve such treatment at thy hands?” Paul 
had also discovered the disastrous results of self-pity 
in unfitting one to handle life’s disappointments. 

Yes, his first victory was over himself. He accepted 
Troas, when he wanted Bithynia, as a challenge, then 
he began to look round for the opportunities offered 
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by Troas and, finding them there, he made of them 
the key that opened the door to the pre-eminent 
ministry of his career. 

Have we not all seen some remarkable and un- 
dreamed of results come out of taking such a positive 
and creative attitude toward the denial of one’s hopes? 
So my classmate in the theological school went out to 
serve the cause of liberal religion with zeal and devo- 
tion. He was not a brilliant student, a profound 
thinker, or a powerful preacher, but he was conscien- 
tious in the discharge of his duties and people loved 
him for his strong faith, warm heart, and sympathetic 
understanding. His second church was a mission 
charge in a community near New York City. Under 
his leadership the church grew both in numbers and 
influence. But so did his family likewise increase, and 
the salary which this mission church could afford to 
pay him necessitated careful planning to make ends 
meet. Time and again he was considered by more 
prominent churches offering larger salaries, but each 
time some other minister was selected, and my friend 
returned to his mission church, unembittered and 
devoted in his service to church and community. He 
died last winter, and the whole community rose up to 
pay its tribute of esteem and affection to one who had 
enriched the lives of men, women, and children 
through his faithful ministry to human needs. 


One day, while a student in the theological school, 
I received a letter bearing my first name and middle 
initial. The writer said that he had rejoiced, on read- 
ing the list of students in the school, to find me among 
those registered and to know that I had been able, 
after so many years, to begin my training for the 
ministry as I had so long wanted to do. The name at 
the end of the letter was that of a total stranger to me, 
so I sent the letter on to my father, whose first name 
and middle initial were the same as mine. Then it 
was, in a letter from my father, that I learned for the 
first time of his deep desire as a young man to become 
a minister. Circumstances, however, had prevented 
the fulfillment of his hopes, and his years had been 
spent as a storekeeper in a rural community. Life had 
said “No!” to him, but he had not let his disappoint- 
ment sour his spirit. He had, rather, used to such 
good advantage the opportunity which opened to him 
that the life of the whole community had been en- 
riched by the contribution of himself to it. 


Few of us ever get Bithynia, our first choice. Some 
people, finding themselves in Troas, grow bitter and 
resentful over their blasted hopes; others spend their 
years lamenting their lot in life. But still others, like 
Paul, take Troas, the second-best, the broken plan, 
the leftover of a disappointed expectation, and make 
of it the greatest opportunity they ever had. 


Consider now, in the second place, that Paul’s 
religion stood him in stead when he found himself in 
Troas, wanting Bithynia. “Concluding that God had 
called us to preach the gospel unto them” is the way 
our text puts it, which is but another way of saying 
that Paul felt that a wiser Mind and a stronger Hand 
than his own had brought him to Troas. 
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It is easy here to be guilty of uttering a lot of 
pious drivel about God’s will and purpose for man- 
kind. For example, near my home in a former field 
of my ministry lived a family who did not believe in 
using the knowledge and skill of medical science in 
times of illness, so when their little boy was stricken 
with appendicitis they resorted to other methods in 
the attempt*to cure him. When he died as the result 
of a ruptured appendix, the family sought to justify 
their criminal negligence by saying that it was God’s 
will. Deus vult—God wills it—what terrible deeds, 
what black crimes, have been committed with that 
phrase as justification: the Crusades of the Middle 
Ages, the burning of “witches,” the institution of slav- 
ery, the cruel oppression of the masses, injustice, the 
bitter persecution of minorities, wars—the list is a blot 
on the pages of human history. 

On the other hand, some inspiring results have 
also come in human lives when their noblest powers 
have been lifted in high dedication to serve great ends, 
and they have moved out into some situation under 
the conviction that a Greater than themselves had a 
purpose for them to fulfill, though they wanted 
Bithynia and got Troas instead. Indeed, at this pomt 
lies a searching test of a man’s religious faith. He may 
repeat all the creeds of Christianity; he may subscribe 
to every one of its doctrines and dogmas; he may join 
his fellows each Sunday at church, sing hymns, bow 
in prayer, read the Bible faithfully—he may do all 
these things and yet be a man of little faith. If, how- 
ever, one sees him in Troas, when he had wanted 
Bithynia, and watches him take a positive, creative 
attitude toward Troas, persuaded that he is there 
because he is needed in Troas and spending himself 
prodigally in serving his fellow men there—one knows 
that such a man is religious in the highest and truest 
sense. So Paul had once thought himself a religious 
man: “As touching the law, a Pharisee; as touching 
zeal, persecuting the church; as touching the righteous- 
ness which is in the law, found blameless’— thus he 
once described his religious piety and devotion. Long 
since, however, he had learned that there are other 
tests of a man’s religion, and one of them is his atti- 
tude when he finds himself in Troas, having wanted 
Bithynia. 

In the chapel of a certain theological seminary there 
is a window honoring Adoniram Judson. When Judson 
was a young man, he gave himself to missionary 
service, and his ambition centered on India. That was 
his Bithynia. When at last, however, he reached India, 
they would not let him in. The East India Company 
and the Governor ordered him to take the first boat 
back to America. For a year he labored to open the 
doors of India and they were bolted shut, so he turned 
to Burma. That was his Troas—unknown, untouched 
Burma. To that field he gave himself with utter devo- 
tion and the doors began, one by one, to open. Today 
no well-informed person can think of Burma without 
thinking of Adoniram Judson, or think of Adoniram 
Judson without thinking of Burma. Looking now at 
what he accomplished in that unpromising, unwanted 
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Troas, who here does not know that the religion of 
Adoniram Judson helped to crown his labors with 
victory? 

Finally, it was not only Paul’s attitude toward 


Troas or his strong religious conviction that “still 


*tis God’s hand that leadeth me” which contributed 
to his ultimate triumph, but also his genuine interest 
in persons and his deep desire to serve them in their 
need. As a result, he had not been in Troas a night 
before he saw a man from Macedonia saying, Come 
over and help us. This call to service, which comes 
to those who have eyes that see, ears that hear, and 
hearts that respond, transforms any Troas into a 
Bithynia. 

Our world today is in a Troas of calamity and chaos. 
The great mass of mankind did not want war; they 
wanted the promise that peace holds for the great 
human family. But in Troas we are, and one wonders 
whether we shall ever find the challenge and oppor- 
tunities in our present situation until we approach it, 
not from the angle of mechanized warfare, but through 
a genuine and inclusive concern for people—men, 
women, and children—who are the pitiable victims of 
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this catastrophic struggle. It will require all the 
religious faith which we can summon to carry us 
through these days: the conviction that “Truth and 
Right have the universe on their side,” that a Power 
greater than ourselves is making for righteousness in 
our personal, social, international, and interracial lives, 
that we can build out of the wreckage of the old a 
better world tomorrow in which the hopes and dreams 
of the centuries shall be realized. But if, like Paul, 
we are to find in our Troas our choicest opportunity, 
we must carry the expression of our religious faith out 
into a real and universal concern for people. For in 
the common desires and needs which make us one 
family of mankind lie the opportunity to find in 
Troas our Bithynia. 


Spirit of the Living God, thou dost move in 
strange ways thy purposes to achieve. Sometimes 
thou leadest us to unwanted fields of service and 
into disappointing situations. Upon us in Troas 
send thy Spirit, and show us the doors of oppor- 
tunity which still lie open before us when life denies 
us our cherished ambitions and fondest hopes. 
Amen. 


Changing Concepts of Marriage’ 


W. Edwin Collier 


ee HAT greater thing is there for two human 
souls than to feel that they are joined for life, 
to strengthen each other in all labor, to rest on each 
other in all sorrow, to minister to each other in all 
pain, to be one with each other in silent, unspeakable 
memories at the moment of the last parting?” 
The institution of marriage is hoary and tough. 
Any institution with a high survival-power (such, 
for example, as God or the Catholic Church) must 
have an infinite capacity for adapting itself to the 
intellectual temper of succeeding generations. It must 
be able to fit into varying cultural climates, to serve 
as the vehicle of changing ideals. Traces of many out- 
moded concepts adhere to our present complex idea 
of marriage which, like any other system or custom 
that “cometh from afar,” arrives on the contemporary 
scene “not in entire forgetfulness, and not in utter 
nakedness, but trailing clouds of” obsolete and obsoles- 
cent ideologies, philosophies, social patterns and cul- 
tural “mores.” These may illume it with the glory 
of antiquity and historic continuity, but they also 
obscure it with the opacity of muddle and confusion. 
The institution of marriage is a goodly heritage, but 
its conceptual nimbus—changing the metaphor—is 
only, like the proverbial curate’s egg, “good in parts.” 


Ideas of marriage there are which, at least for 
Occidental civilization, have so completely lost their 
vitality that, like the dessicated vine, they no longer 


“A paper read to “The Wranglers,” luncheon club of 
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cling to the matted growth of interpretation which 
overlies the gnarled old trunk. Polygamy, though for- 
bidden only to bishops in the New Testament, rallied 
for the last time with the Latter Day Saints and is 
no longer a living reality. Concubinage, or the idea 
of degrees in marriage, has fallen into the discard. 
Marriage by purchase—at least in the literal sense— 
is now impossible. The feudal idea of marriage as an 
alliance of great estates to augment the power of the 
titled and landed families has also passed. 

In the melting pot of our idea of marriage there 
are, however, like boiling lobsters, living legacies of 
past thought and a ferment of new notions. These 
include the patriarchal ideal, the chivalric or romantic 
ideal, the esthetic ideal, the co-operative or partnership 
ideal, the old sacramental-mystical ideal of the church, 
the new sacramentalism of Havelock Ellis, the hedonism 
of Professor Joad and the organic concept of Felix 
Adler. With all of these we must be concerned. 

Before we can attempt to measure the respective 
values of these concepts, we must select a yardstick. 
By-passing divine and ecclesiastical authority, I shall 
seek for one in the spirit of this saying of Walter 
Lippmann: “When all supernatural sanctions of moral- 
ity have been discarded, when all subjective inhibitions 
are erased, all compulsions abolished, the convention 
of marriage still remains to be considered as an inter- 
pretation of human experience. It is by the test of 
how genuinely it interprets human experience that 
the convention of marriage will ultimately be judged.” 

I propose then to adopt four minimal criteria of a 
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sound view of marriage. The first two I will state in 
the words of Felix Adler, the founder of the Ethical, or 
Ethical Culture, Movement. “The obvious purpose of 
marriage is to perpetuate human life on earth. And 
not only human life but civilization—that is, the life 
of human beings as ordered on a certain plan, with a 
view to maintaining certain human interests deemed 
essential.” The other two points I will take from that 
base utilitarian, Lecky. “Two rules comprise the 
whole duty of man; he must abstain from whatever 
injures happiness or degrades character.” This gives 
us four desiderata: The perpetuation of human life; 
the maintenance of an ordered society, of civilization 
and its values; the elevation of character; and the pro- 
motion of human happiness. Let us, in the light of 
these discriminations, look at some of the confused 
elements in our current concept of marriage. 


I 


The patriarchal idea comes down to us from two of 
the three main sources of our culture, from Palestine 
and from Rome. Though shorn of the polygamy which 
characterized it in the former and the concubinage 
which was customary in both, this view is still potent 
today. In the patriarchal concept, the man is the 
absolute head of the family; the wife, the children, are 
subservient to him; he is the protector and lord, and his 
wife takes a very subordinate position. The popular 
stage play and motion picture, “The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street,’ portrayed the Victorian revival of 
patriarchalism. In the last forty years its influence 
has been waning, yet it still dominates the thinking— 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, the 
unthinking, spontaneous reactions—of very many of 
the older generation. 

No doubt every view of marriage enshrines some 
values, and no doubt no view enshrines them all. No 
doubt, in fact, that certain values are mutually incom- 
patible and by the nature of the case could not pos- 
sibly be combined in any single view whatever. 

The patriarchal ideal puts all its stress on the first 
two of our criteria, the desirability of children—many 
children—and the perpetuation of a fixed—a too fixed— 
order of society. On the other hand it unduly exalts 
paternal authority, accords to the man a position of 
disproportionate importance compared to the wife and 
children, and relegates the woman exclusively to the 
tasks of childbearing and homemaking. While these 
are worthy activities, by no means all women are 
content to have their creative abilities restricted to 
these spheres. Nor do these endeavors by any in- 
trinsic necessity meet our other tests of elevating 
character or promoting happiness. 


II 


The romantic view of love goes back to the thir- 
teenth century, when it arose as a reaction against 
the prevailing dualism and the undue disparagement 
of sexual emotion by the medieval church. Then were 
instituted the “courts of love” and then was the char- 
acter of Lancelot debased in the Arthurian cycle 
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because—in the words of a recent authority—“Guin- 
evere, the leading lady of the cycle, could not be 
behind the court-ladies of the day and lack a lover; 
one had to be found for her.” As patriarchalism had 
a rebirth in the Victorian era, so romanticism was 
given a fresh impetus by Rousseau. It exalts passion— 
strength of feeling—into a justification for desire and 
a mandate for action. It leads to the belief that there 
exists for each man or woman an ordained “soulmate,” 
one and but one “right man” or “right woman,” and 
that when these affinities meet, love will strike like 
lightning from heaven; passion will be kindled and to 
this foreordained “fate” all other considerations will 
have to yield. The majority of adolescents in the first 
quarter of the present century were brought up to 
believe in this illusion. It is still vigorously propa- 
gated by many novels and by most motion pictures, 
and it dominates the behavior-patterns of many 
adults. A sacrament being “an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace given unto us,” 
the new sacramentalism holds that the married state 
should be an outward recognition that this romantic 
love exists, and asserts that when it takes its uncon- 
trollable and mysterious departure, consistency should 
be preserved and the marriage dissolved. 


The romantic ideal makes individual happiness its 
supreme goal. We have already premised that happi- 
ness is one thing among others which it is right to 
expect in marriage. Yet it certainly is not the only or 
the primary objective. Surely no philosophy is Chris- 
tian or ethical which sets the happiness of the individual 
as the ultimate end for which we are to strive and in 
reference to which all judgments are to be made. Not 
only is the idea that the organization of the cosmos is 
ordered with a view to your or my private happiness, 
unethical; it is also childish. Moreover it is a fantasy. 
It is one of the most widespread of those retreats from 
reality which have created so many neuroses and men- 
tal breakdowns in modern life. 


Romanticism further makes the infantile assump- 
tion that happiness comes ready-made and is self-sus- 
taining. Compatibility is regarded as an endowment 
rather than an achievement, and happiness as an 
accident rather than as a creative process. Hence a 
wife who decides that her husband is not, after all, 
her divinely ordained “soulmate,” passively accepts 
this situation as inevitable and resumes her search for 
him who is. The same set of false assumptions, plus 
the realization that “prevention is better than cure,” 
next leads to the advocacy of trial marriage and com- 
panionate marriage. Since it is fatal—so runs the 
argument—to be tied for life to someone for whom you 
have not a heaven-made and inalienable affinity, and 
since mistakes in identification seem to occur with 
rather alarming frequency, let there be a period in 
which the partners can try one another out and see 
whether the bliss which descended so overmasteringly 
upon them when they first met, proves durable! If it 
fades away and they find they are not so ideally mated 
as they imagined, let the trial marriage be erased: the 
parties can hope to do better next time. This has been 
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well dubbed, “a wild goose chase if ever there was one.” 
The very assumption of temporariness puts a premium 
on failure. As with goods on approval from a store 
or an employee on probation, the element of trial and 
revocability maximizes our critical attitude. Nothing 


does more to create the conditions in which a mutual ° 


adjustment can be satisfactorily worked out than the 
old-fashioned assumption that marriage is a perma- 
nency. Parties accepting that convention as binding 
are encouraged to abandon the fantastic notion that 
happiness is something which drops out of the sky and 
are given an incentive to take up the ethical task of 
creating compatibility. Married love is like the vestal 
fires in ancient Rome, the manna in the desert of 
Sinai—it will not perdure but needs must be replenished 
day by day. 

Besides the fact that it sets up a false goal and is 
based on false assumptions, there is yet a further 
count against the romantic concept of marriage. Society 
is a party to every marriage contract; hence the essen- 
tial place of “witnesses” at a wedding ceremony. But 
romantic marriage is profoundly selfish, for it considers 
only “my happiness” and ignores social obligations. 
“The woman I love,” or rather the fact that I am 
experiencing a passion for her, becomes more important 
than the well-being of an empire. Someone else must 
shoulder the burdens which heredity and circumstance 
have imposed upon me; I must abandon my respon- 
sibilities so as to be free to gratify my private desires. 
Carried to its logical extreme, this attitude ultimately 
causes its victims to lose their capacity for genuine 
relationship with other human beings; they are able 
to be in love only with themselves and with love. 


While millions of our half-educated fellow mortals 
are steeped in this peril-fraught and immoral view of 
marriage, a vigorous reaction has begun among think- 
ers. Romantic marriage has lately been excoriated by 
men of such diversified views as Arnold Bennett, Henri 
Bergson, Alexis Carrel, John MacMurray, Paul Popenoe 
and George Santayana. Even Don Quixote, that 
extreme partisan of chivalry, looked askance at the 
passion of Basil for Quinteria the Handsome, asking 
Sancho, “If marriage should be always the consequence 
of mutual love, what would become of the prerogative 
of parents and their authority over their children? for 
matrimony is so nice and crucial a point, that it 
requires not only our own cautious management, but 
even the direction of a superior power to choose right.” 
The lengths to which romanticism has been carried in 
the last few decades are revealed by the fact that the 
cautions even of Cervantes’ hero have been outmoded: 
the extent of the reaction now apparently setting in is 
revealed by the fact, for example, that Henry C. Link, 
in his not-too-profound opus, The Return to Religion, 
has returned all the way to the position of the Knight 
of La Mancha in the words, “I have a great deal of 
respect now for the old-fashioned procedure by which 
parents selected mates for their children, and then 
told the young couples to make the best of it.” 


The logical conclusion of exalting happiness as the 
supreme end in marriage is to be found in the purely 
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hedonistic concept of Professor Joad. This is depend- 
ent upon the new techniques of conception-control 
which have become common property within the life- 
time of the present generation. It advocates the entire 
separation of the physical pleasures of marriage from 
its obligations and responsibilities. There are those 
who consider that hypocrisy and a sense of shame are 
the mortal sins, and that Joad’s attitude is a fine one 
so long as it is adopted openly and frankly. Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World, so much misunderstood at 
the time of publication, is the most salutary exposé 
of how weary, stale, flat, unprofitable and self-defeating 
is the Joadian idea, and we need not, I believe, detain 
ourselves longer with it. 


Ill 


The next view to be distinguished is the so-called 
complementary concept. According to this a man 
values his wife because she fulfills his need and com- 
pensates his deficiency, while the wife values her hus- 
band for the same reason. Prof. John MacMurray of 
University College, London, gives to this attitude the 
designation of the “artistic” because each partner, 
instead of recognizing the intrinsic value of the other, 
desires to possess the other — not indeed for his 
or her use, which is the lowest of all relationships, 
but — for his or her enjoyment. Dr. Felix Adler 
similarly recognizes the complementary concept, 
though differentiating it less carefully from the 
romantic. Coming close to MacMurray’s termi- 
nology, Adler calls it the “esthetic” view. On his 
analysis, the esthetic relationship is one in which we 
rather desire to contemplate perfection than feel the 
urge to set to work to create it. Romanticism being, 
as has been said, predicated upon the idea that per- 
fection comes to lovers ready-made and self-sustaining, 
relieving them from any obligation to work for its 
attainment or perpetuation, the romantic and comple- 
mentary ideas may appropriately be called “esthetic.” 
Both MacMurray and Adler roundly condemn this 
concept. Adler describes it as an exchange of egotisms. 
MacMurray defines love as the enjoyment of another 
and lust as the enjoyment of oneself (whether sexually 
or in any other way) through another, and therefore 
characterizes it as reciprocal lust. 

The most enlightened and satisfactory of the recent 
views and the one which, I hopefully believe, is becom- 
ing increasingly prevalent, is the partnership ideal. In 
it neither spouse is subordinated to the other but 
there is reciprocity and ethical co-operation. In it the 
perfectionist’s expectation of a self-sustaining happi- 
ness gives place to a creative attitude in which, by 
willing self-discipline and mutual consideration, love 
and harmony are perpetually and actively renewed. 
This was the concept which became articulate with 
the intellectuals of the generation which saw its youth 
blasted by the last war, and is well exemplified by Vera 
Brittain. In The Testament of Youth, she speaks for 
herself and her contemporaries, the young people of 
England who came to maturity through the agony of 
1914-18. Vera finds the notion of childbearing repel- 
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lent as the sole end of marriage and “irrelevant to the 
main purpose of life.’ Here perhaps the pendulum has 
swung too far. However, she states the essence of the 
partnership concept when she says that she and her 
circle look to marriage for “the loyal, friendly emotion 
which arises between mutually respectful equals of 
the opposite sex who are working side by side for 
some worth-while end.” 

Adler and MacMurray, despite their differences 
in religious and philosophic background, in race, in 
nationality and in period, unite again in their teachings 
here. MacMurray, in The Structure of Religious Ex- 
perience, says that the religious attitude of fellowship or 
communion is one in which the mutual utility value 
that we have for one another, and the intrinsic 
value that we each have in ourselves, are combined 
and transcended, and that it therefore includes both 
altruism and egotism. Adler in his Reconstruction of 
the Spiritual Ideal, having condemned the comple- 
mentation concept, substitutes for it that of co-opera- 
tion in the production of “an independent and sig- 
nificant good.” Marriage,” he says, “is the organ for 
the perpetuation of the spiritual life. The task is not 
only to perpetuate the spiritual life, but to enhance 
it—that is, to extend the reign of spirit on earth, to 
heighten its quality, to produce in human relations an 
image of the Kingdom of Heaven. Now the spiritual 
relation itself is nothing else than an ideally organic 
relation—that is to say, a relation of distinctively 
differentiated functions so interacting that each in its 
exercise promotes the absolutely efficient exercise of 
the rest, with which it is systematically co-related. The 
formula of the spiritual relation is: So act as to elicit 
the best in others, in the process eliciting the best that 
is potential to thyself.” The rule so advocated by 
Adler agrees with MacMurray’s contention that an 
attitude of truly religious fellowship implies a genuine 
intermingling or communion, going beyond comple- 
mentation and overarching (as has been said) both 
altruism and egotism. 


IV. 


I am sensible that I shall bitterly disappoint this 
liberal and forward-looking association, as well as 
grievously belie my reputation, if I speak in other 
than disparaging terms of a document nearly four 
hundred years old and an ecclesiastical document to 
boot. Reverend brethren, truth and integrity constrain 
me! I confess that the Prayer Book seems to me to 
survive very creditably an examination on its formula- 
tion of the purposes of marriage. By “the” Prayer 
Book I mean in general the Prayer Book of the 
Episcopal Church and in particular that version of it 
which is accepted by the Church of England, this 
being the version with which I am familiar. Its “form 
of solemnization of matrimony” goes a surprising dis- 
tance towards satisfying Mr. Dauerty, for it embraces 
a maximum number of values. Analyzing “the causes 
for which matrimony was ordained,” the Prayer Book 
says, “First it was ordained for the procreation of 
children, to be brought up in the fear and nurture of 
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the Lord.” Here we have the emphasis on children 
which we found in the patriarchal concept, together 
with the stress on the perpetuation and enhancement 
of spiritual life which we found in Dr. Adler’s so-called 
organic concept. Secondly, the Prayer Book, in pre- 
Elizabethan English offensive to the sensibilities of a 
squeamish generation which has forgotten the Emer- 
sonian dictum,that words should be “hard, like nails,” 
proclaims that matrimony “was ordained for a remedy 
against sin, and to avoid fornication, and that such 
persons as have not the gift of continency might 
marry.” Some, taking this statement out of its con- 
text, profess that it debases and lowers the ideal of 
marriage by giving free rein to unchaste and fleshly 
desire. This criticism is not valid, for such an abuse 
is guarded against in an earlier paragraph wherein it 
is asserted that marriage “is not by anyone to be 
enterprised, nor taken in hand, unadvisedly, lightly, 
or wantonly, to satisfy men’s carnal lusts and appe- 
tites, like brute beasts that have no understanding.” 
In view of this, we shall not perhaps be wresting the 
intention of the Prayer Book too greatly if we see in 
its second purpose an attempt to make, within limits 
and conditions, some place for the romantic concept. 

Thirdly, says our formulary, marriage “was or- 
dained for the mutual society, help and comfort that 
one ought to have of the other, both in prosperity 
and adversity.” The lack of precision and detail here 
allows the sixteenth-century phraseology to be sus- 
ceptible of either a complementary or a partnership 
interpretation. 

A number of further doctrinal implications are 
embedded in other parts of the marriage service. The 
requirement of witnesses gives recognition to the fact 
that society is a party to the contract. The indissolu- 
bility of the marriage tie, while overrigid for those 
who are not convinced church members, is, if our 
previous analysis of romantic love and companionate 
marriage was correct, a fault on the right side. The 
idea of the mystical union between the husband and 
wife, although its comparison with the union between 
Christ and the church, as well as the references to 
Isaac and Rebecca, Abraham and Sara, leans too much 
to the patriarchal concept, yet to some degree equates 
with the idea of communion and organic interrelation- 
ship which we found and endorsed in MacMurray 
and Adler. 

It appears then that while its prohibition of divorce 
is too inflexible and its patriarchalism too emphatic, 
the marriage service of the church is a compendium 
which includes to varying extents the following desir- 
able ingredients—the perpetuation of human life, a 
recognition of the claims of society, the promotion of 
happiness, the elevation of character, the mutual 
complementation of the parties, their organic inter- 
relationship and the permanency of the marriage state. 


is 


An acute observer of human nature for the last 
half-century has been Somerset Maugham. In his 
pseudo-swan-song, The Summing Up, occurs the fol- 
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lowing passage: “One of the difficulties that my 
generation had to face, the generation which saw 
the emancipation of women, was this: women had 
ceased to be the housekeepers and mothers of an 
earlier age, who led a life apart from men, with 
their own interests and particular concerns, and were 
trying to participate in men’s affairs without the 
capacity to do so: they demanded the consideration 
that had been their due when they were content 
to look upon themselves as men’s inferiors and 
withal insisted on their right, their new-won right, 
to join in all the masculine activities in which they 
knew only enough to make a nuisance of themselves. 
They were no longer housewives and had not yet learnt 
to be good fellows.’ Maugham has here put his finger 
on an important phenomenon. Much current mental 
unhappiness is due to confused thinking about marriage 
concepts. A woman, for instance, goes into marriage 
with a partnership concept and finds that her husband 
expects her to confine herself to the “‘wife-and-mother” 
role. His mind is still in the patriarchal stage and he 
does not like the independence and frank mutuality 
of the partnership relation. Or again, a man with a 
partnership outlook finds that his wife expects to be 
worshiped in the high romantic way and to live in- 
definitely on the exhausting peaks of ecstasy. Further- 
more, not only may the two parties differ from one 
another in their concepts of marriage; but each may 
be confused in his or her own mind, claiming the 
privileges, and demanding of the spouse acceptance of 
the obligations, of two or more roles at the same time. 
A few years ago the University of Minnesota made a 
study in this field by means of a questionnaire sent 
to students, both men and women, and also to the 
students’ parents. A list of statements was compiled, 
which statements implied privileges or obligations of 
various concepts of marriage. The participants were 
asked to check those propositions with which they 
agreed. A high proportion of men were thus found to 
be demanding of women the obligations, while an 
equally large proportion of women were discovered to 
be claiming for themselves the privileges, of more than 
one role in marriage. It was also disclosed—and this 
accords with Maugham’s remarks and is hopeful for 
the future—that the older generation was in a worse 
state of muddle than the younger. 


A few illustrations will suffice. Over 27 per cent 
of all the mothers questioned agreed that “women 
have the right to compete with men in every sphere 
of economic activity” but were also of the opinion that 
“alimony is an appropriate protection for women, as 
members of the weaker sex.” Here we have a demand 
for the privileges of both the partner and the “wife- 
and-mother” role. Alimony is logical on the partriarchal 
or on the romantic theories, according to which 
women are members of an inferior or a weaker sex, 
to be cared for and protected by the males. But if 
women are no longer to be regarded as inferior or 
weaker, and are to be free to compete economically 
with men on equal terms, why alimony? 

Again, “Regardless of sex, there should be equal 
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pay for equal work,” yet, “Alimony is an appropriate 
protection for women as members of the weaker sex.” 
The same confusion is revealed. 

In another instance we find 17 per cent of the men 
putting on women the obligations of both the partner- 
ship and the “wife-and-mother” roles. “There is no 
particular reason why a girl standing in a crowded 
street car should expect a man to offer her his seat,” 
yet, “It is only fair that male workers should receive 
more pay than women, even for identical work.” And 
again, from nearly 30 per cent of the fathers, “There 
is no particular reason why a girl standing in a crowded 
street car should expect a man to offer her his seat,” 
yet, “A husband has the right to expect that his wife 
be obliging and dutiful at all times.” And—33 per cent 
of fathers—“*The working wife who claims economic 
equality has no more right to alimony from her 
husband than he has right to alimony from her,” yet 
at the same time, “A husband has the right to expect 
that his wife be obliging and dutiful at all times.” 

Of more than thirty such pairs of propositions let 
me give you but four more, whose inconsistencies you 
can analyze for yourselves. You may also discern which 
concept predominates in your own mind by noting 
the statements with which you feel the readiest 
sympathy. 29.6 per cent of fathers say, “There is 
no particular reason why a girl standing in a crowded 
street car should expect a man to offer her his seat,” 
and “A woman should not expect to go to the same 
places or have quite the same freedom of action as a 
man.’ Twenty-four per cent of male but only 2 per 
cent of female students opine that “the working wife 
who claims economic equality has no more right to 
alimony from her husband than he has right to alimony 
from her” and “it is only fair that male workers should 
receive more pay than women, even for identical 
work.” Contrariwise nearly a third of all the girls 
think both that “it is absurd to regard obedience as 
a wifely virtue” and that “the clinging-vine wife is 
justified provided she cling sweetly enough to 
please her husband,” while a few brilliant asses con- 
tend at the same time that “contemporary social 
problems are crying out for increased social participa- 
tion by women” and that “women should accept the 
intellectual limitations of their sex.” From such little 
minds Emerson’s hobgoblin must certainly have 
avaunted in dismay. 


We cannot predict the ultimate form of the mar- 
riage concept. In recent years we have seen in Ger- 
many a “back-to-the-kitchen” movement enforced by 
the Nazis, a compulsory revival of the patriarchal 
view. We have seen in Russia, where divorce used 
not long ago to be easier than anywhere else, a con- 
siderable tightening up by the Soviet authorities; we 
have seen on the opposite hand in England, where 
divorce used to be supremely difficult, a relaxing of 
the rules. This less stringent attitude is acquiesced in 
even by the Anglican Church which, to the anguish 
of its Anglo-Catholic wing, is now prepared to admit 
to the communion divorced persons, whether tech- 
nically the innocent or the guilty parties. Furthermore, 
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new values may arise, not now foreseen, and these may 
be reconciled by new concepts with this adaptable 
but well-nigh indestructible institution. Speculation 
is idle. One thing we know with certainty, and it gives 
a practical point to our conclusion. Much emotional 
friction and resultant misery could be avoided if mar- 
ried people—perhaps with the help of their ministers 
—would clear their thinking, agree upon their respec- 
tive roles in marriage, forswear the desire to have 
their cake and eat it, and determine, whatever concept 
they decide ultimately to adopt, by it, with its peculiar 
advantages and corresponding disadvantages, loyally 
and consistently and enduringly to abide. 


If I Were a Layman, Would I 
Go to Church? 


Leon S. Simonetti 


NE day recently, while sitting at my desk musing 

over nothing in particular, a thought came into 
my mind in the form of a question. The question was, 
If I were a layman, would I go to church? I presume 
that the subconscious impulse behind the conscious 
appearance of that question lies in the fact that, like 
all the ministers I know, I am disturbed by the small 
percentage of men who show active interest in church 
work compared with the number who claim allegiance 
to my church. As that question, If I were a layman, 
would I go to church? popped into my mind, I 
began to write the reasons which I thought would 
prompt me to attend church if for any reason I had 
to leave my profession and undertake any one of the 
so-called secular vocations. The thoughts which follow 
are those which came into my mind as I wrote down 
my reasons for voting “Yes” on this question. 


If I were a layman, would I go to church? Yes— 
and especially if I were a parent. There are some 
things I should not care to ask my child to do if 
I myself would not do them, and one of those things 
is to go to church. The time will come when my child 
will wonder why he should be compelled to go if his 
father does not go. By going I should avoid attempt- 
ing an answer to that embarrassing question. By going, 
I should also give religion and the church an im- 
portance and significance in the thinking of a mind 
which is extremely impressionable. I would go.because 
I have my mind on the future of the church. Today’s 
children are tomorrow’s laymen, and the habits and 
interests that children attain now will go a long way 
to making those habits and interests permanent. 

If I were a layman, would I go to church? Yes— 
at least long enough to prove to myself that I do or 
do not need what the church has to give. Too many 
times men decide they do not need the church without 
giving themselves and the church time to prove that 
they do. This matter is like learning to shave with an 
electric razor after using those less modern in design 
and operation. From my own experience I would say 
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that you must give the new one time to prove its 
value—you must try it long enough to be sure that 
it works or does not work before you cast it aside into 
the realm of uselessness and inefficiency. The same 
patience and sense of fairness should be applied to the 
church if one sets about really to decide whether he 
needs the church or not. There may be men who do 
not need what the church has to offer, but it is unfair 
for any man to decide that this fact applies to him 
until he tries and sees. 


My third vote was cast in the affirmative because 
the minister of my church needs my presence to en- 
courage and inspire him. Any man who has attempted 
public speaking knows that the inspiration and en- 
thusiasm for speaking well, convincingly, and help- 
fully, is in direct proportion to the number and the 
enthusiasm of his listeners. Let every delinquent 
churchgoer who criticizes his minister on the score of 
poor sermons and poor delivery bear that in mind. 
Those sermons might be improved and that preaching 
might be more inspired in the presence of more people. 
I do not agree with the minister who said he would 
as lief preach to empty pews as to empty heads. In 
the first place, only a very small percentage of people 
who attend church have completely empty heads. In 
the second place, even if they came with empty heads, 
there is a chance that something would penetrate if 
they were subjected to good and inspiring preaching. 
The same certainly cannot be said of empty pews. 


In the fourth place I voted “Yes” because I would 
go out of a sense of fairness and a sense of community 
obligation. The church teaches principles of right and 
wrong, principles of honesty, decency and fair play. 
All these things make it possible for me to conduct 
my business on an equitable, honest and honorable 
plane. The church is the beacon light to democracy. 
The teachings of the Christian church are the very 
foundation of our way of life. Someone has truthfully 
said that democracy is the only true political expression 
of Christianity. I enjoy the advantages of business 
and democracy made possible by the operation and 
application of the teachings and principles of the 
church. In return I ought to support the church. In 
the spirit of fair play I should return to it what it has 
made possible for me to enjoy. I would fight to any 
end if the church were attacked by some force which 
threatened to destroy it or subject it to some alien, 
tyrannical rule. And in the same spirit of protection, 
I would do all I could to preserve my church and 
religion from the dry rot and decay of indifference 
and carelessness by giving it my best in the way of 
support and interest. That best would demand my 
active support in all the church’s undertakings and 
include my attendance at the service of worship, which 
represents the ultimate reason for any church’s existing. 

If I were a layman, would I go to church? Yes— 
because I am a mortal man with weaknesses and 
imperfections who needs some stimulus to urge him 
on to better things. To be sure, if one is on the right 
road, traveling in the right way, one must keep his 
eye on the goal; must steer his course by a compass; 
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must reach out to higher levels of idealism and truth. 


The church shows the way. 

One more reason prompted me to cast my vote in 
the affirmative. I would go to church because there 
is a side to my nature which needs nourishment just 
as my body does. I don’t expect to be strong of body 
unless I submit to a regular diet of food adequate to 
the building up of sinew and muscle. So it is with my 
spiritual self—it too needs regular diet. It must be 
well nourished lest I become dead to some of the 
deepest feelings in life; lest I become incapable of 
withstanding life’s tragedies; lest I become lopsided, 
callous and uninterested in the welfare of my fellow 
men. I know I must have bread to live, so I go to 
the bakeshop to acquire that necessity of life. I know 
I must keep my mind alert and growing lest I stagnate 
and retrogress, so I go to the best books and read 
them to inspire and improve my mind. I know that 
I must have courage, faith and hope to live sanely, 
happily and successfully, so I go to the place whose 
primary purpose for being is to teach and preach that 
courage, faith and hope necessary to my spiritual 
health and strength. 

These are the reasons in the affirmative which came 
to mind as I pondered over the question, If I were a 
layman, would I go to church? I tried to find nega- 
tive answers but discovered none of sufficient con- 
sequence. The conclusion, then, is that if I were a 
Jayman, I would go to church. 


The Snub 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


J ONCE knew a girl whom I shall call Clarice; and 

this story begins with her thirteenth birthday. 
Clarice had a present from an aunt; it was a pretty 
little book bound in cream and gold. It was called 
The Secret of Beauty; and Clarice’s brothers made 
rude jokes about it. If any of you have snub noses and 
brothers, you can guess how rude the jokes were. 
Clarice was a very jolly girl and rather clever. She had 
freckles and brown eyes and a funny little nose. A 
stumpy, useful little nose it was—a delightful nose in 
every way, but most certainly not a beautiful nose. 
Clarice’s brothers would sometimes push it and make 
a noise like a bell ringing inside a house. I think few 
people understood Clarice’s feeling about her nose as 
well as I did. My nose, although far from being stumpy 
and small, is also a useful nose. 

But when the book arrived and Clarice looked into 
it, she was most excited. It said in The Secret of 
Beauty that beauty was just a matter of thinking. 
If only you thought beautiful enough things, you 
would become beautiful in every feature. And there 
were, if I remember correctly, pictures of ladies and 
gentlemen “Before Thought” and “After Thought.” 

Now there was only one thing which everybody 
said was wonderful about Clarice’s nose. She could 
balance things on it. She could hold Father’s walking 
stick on it for quite a long time. Also, books, bottles 

-or balls. She could do really clever tricks. So, if any- 
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one dull or cross came to the house, and things were 
not going well, Clarice could always do her tricks. 
Babies especially laughed a lot at them. Grandma 
said that it was better to be able to balance properly 
than to play the piano very badly, and that these 
funny things were Clarice’s “little bit for others.” But 
Clarice did not think so. She was ready to give up the 
nose which could balance for the nose which was 
beautiful. 

So the very night after her birthday, which was on 
December the thirty-first, she wrote in her handsome 
new diary, which also was a present: “Got a wonderful 
book, which says that if you spend half an hour every 
morning and every evening thinking beautifulnesses, 
you will grow beautiful. It gives pictures of people who 
have done it. I am now going to think. I hope it 
won't take long to make my nose more like ’s [the 
name of her favorite screen star, a lady with a most 
elegant nose].” 

There were things Clarice wrote in her diary on other 
days in January, although the writing became shorter 
and shorter, as it usually does in one’s new diary. 
Then on January the twenty-seventh she wrote this: 
“Been thinking beautifulnesses for more than three 
weeks. It won’t work. Father says something about 
being a flashlight if you can’t be a star. I don’t care 
about that. I shan’t be able to balance when I’m 
twenty; so what’s the good? The book is silly.” 

Early in February, Clarice’s mother asked ten 
women to tea. They belonged to a sort of Mothers’ 
Club at the church, and all were quite poor and lived 
in a shabby part of the village. They all brought their 
babies. They seemed very hungry. Even the babies 
ate large quantities of cake. But it was all very lovely. 
After tea they had some music, and then Mother said 
something to Clarice about her balancing tricks. 
Clarice went a little red, but she did her part. Every- 
body laughed and clapped their hands; and the babies, 
who had eaten so much cake, were very pleased. 
Clarice laughed, too. 

That night she wrote in her diary: “Such a happy 
day. Shan’t trouble about S of B. Will try the flash- 
light business.” 

It must have been just about that time that I 
gave Clarice’s hand an extra squeeze; and I remember 
thinking that, if only I could write a real adventure 
book one day, I would put at the beginning what 
book-writers call a dedication. And it would be this: 
“To Clarice, who did her best with a snub, and was 
content to be a flashlight instead of a star, and when 
people knew her they laughed and simply loved her.” 


The great internal problem in this and in all coun- 
tries is to find out what in our way of life we want to 
preserve, come hell or high water, and what we are 
willing to change-—-Dorotuy Tuompson, political 
commentator. 

If we believe that the loftiest virtues passed from 
our public stage when Thomas Jefferson or Abraham 
Lincoln breathed his last, we write ourselves down as 
in a stage of decline —R. I. Durrus in the New York 
Times. 
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OUR PRINT-SHOP GREMLINS 


Readers of periodicals and newspapers have rarely under- 
stood why errors occur in the press. Hal Straight, columnist 
of the Vancouver Sun, says it’s all on account of very special 
Gremlins. And he’s right. Here’s his story. 


Ture CHuRCHMAN 


HE war has caused many changes as you know, but a 

very important one to the newspaper craft and one that 
has virtually gone unmentioned so far, according to the 
Chicago Sun, is the transference of the Gremlin from compos- 
ing rooms to the aircraft of the R.A.F. 

For years the Gremlin pranced along typesetters’ keys; 
in fact, the very spelling of the name indicates it was devil- 
ishly done by the hand of these interfering little men. 

Etaoin shrdlu etaoin shrdlu eta... 

A newspaper compositor’s error? 

Of course not. Just one of those fantastic half-world 
creatures—a Gremlin—at work. ‘Their diabolic handiwork 
appears—for all the world to see—in almost every edition of 
a great metropolitan daily. Ask any linotype operator and 
he'll tell you he knows them well. A bit too intimately, in 
fact. The midgets squat on the shoulder of the compositors, 
punching the keys whenever the operators’ heads are turned. 

Give any other explanation, if you can, for a piece of copy 
about a window washer appearing in the paper as “widow 
washer.” No compositor would ever make such a mistake. 
It was a Gremlin. 

Picture the devilish glee of the pixie responsible for the 
following: “The pastor will preach and there will be special 
sinning by the congregation.” 

Or imagine the Jaughter of the Gremlin who got this one 
across: ‘“‘All the bridesmaids wore red noses.” 

Probably a mere widget—a baby Gremlin—accomplished 
the misprint about the town’s outstanding citizen, a gentle- 
man of the cloth, appearing at a civic function as the “guest 
of horror.” 

“A middle-aged man,” one of the creatures arranged to get 
into print on the first page of the paper, “showing signs of 
having had just a trifle too much to drink, was standing in 
the middle of the moon.” 

All composing-room workers are on speaking terms with 
the elfin visitors. Who else but a Gremlin would have trans- 
posed the captions under two pictures, one showing a female 
postman and the other a trans-Atlantic liner carrying mail. 
Under the woman’s photograph were the lines: “Mail carrier 
torpedoed.” 

In another contretemps, a department-store president read 
one of his concern’s advertisements, discovered he was offer- 
ing something new to-the public. His copy had read: “Rugs 
for sale.” A Gremlin altered that to: “Bugs for sale.” 

One of the favorite haunts of the Gremlins is the proof- 
room. There, sitting three and four abreast atop a reading 
table, they have a field day, poking through every piece of 
copy that daily passes through the department. 

One of the tiny fellows, a little bolder than his com- 
panions, tampered with the sacred institution of marriage. He 
fixed up a society story in this fashion: “And at the flower- 
festooned altar, where the minister intoned the solemn 
marriage rites, the couple, their hands entwined, exchanged 
holy cows.” 

Another relative of this same pixie tried to match that 
with a little dido involving punctuation. The paragraph, as 
the writer wrote it, set forth: “The bride wore a veil. Only 
relatives attended.” After the Gremlin got in his work the 
period was changed. It stood after the word “only.” 

On another occasion, made to order for the Gremlins, an 
editor, following a disastrous fire, ordered all proofs sent to 
his office. Slugs to that effect were set up and used on each 
“take” of the article. When the story appeared in the paper 
it told all the absorbing details: “The young mother, child in 
arms, stood at the window of the third-story room, smoke 
and flames swirling about her, and yelled send all proofs to 
the editor.” 
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Frequently editors, losing patience with the little men, 
have spoken to them harshly. In fact, one editor was heard 
plainly dressing down one of the creatures in these cutting 
words: 

“Etaoin shrdlu etaoin shrdlu etaoin shrdlu . . . 
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LADY FROM CHINA ; 


T is because the drama of this war is too big for any single 

theater, too complex for the ordinary mind, that it explains 
and interprets itself best in human symbols. And it is be- 
cause Madame Chiang Kai-shek in her small and charming 
person is so large a symbol that her appearance before the 
Congress yesterday brought home to us as nothing else 
could the great historic facts her presence here expresses. The 
First Lady of China is welcome in the United States for her 
own sake; no figure on the world stage stirs the American 
imagination more than hers. She is welcome as the ambassa- 
dor of the unconquerable young republic of the East with 
which we are proud to be allied. In her moving and grace- 
ful address she demonstrated not only how well she speaks our 
language but how much the thought and aspiration of China 
are like our own. To see Madame Chiang, a Chinese figurine 
of the best period, in the most typical of American assem- 
blies, speaking literally, as she said, to the American people, 
and taking their representatives by storm, is to feel as well as 
to perceive that it is ideas and not distances that divide peo- 
ples. The East and the West can be of one mind. 

It is this truth that Madame Chiang illuminates. As the 
voice of modern China, she brings her country very close and 
identifies its struggle with ours, not only because we are both 
fighting the same enemy but because we are both fighting 
for the same purpose. But she is more than the voice of 
China, more than the beautiful Chinese girl educated in Amer- 
ica who comes back, so American still that a certain parental 
pride mingles with our admiration, as one of the most influen- 
tial persons on earth, a woman who speaks for Asia. She is 
the shining proof that there is no Asiatic world separate from 
the whole world. If Japan’s war proved no more than that 
there is no separate destiny for the United States and China, 
it would be almost worth the cost China has paid and we are 
prepared to pay. 

This is the only answer we can make to the logical and 
eloquent appeal of Madame Chiang for more help for her 
beleaguered country. No American will dispute her thesis 
that it is dangerous to allow the Japanese to consolidate their 
rule over the island empire they have conquered while we 
throw the bulk of our strength against Germany. Everything 
she says on this subject will be agreed to by Congress, our 
military leaders and the country at large. American senti- 
ment is in favor of sending to China everything that can pos- 
sibly be delivered now. It concentrates on Germany for the 
moment only because greater forces are massed in Europe and 
there is a better chance of beating Hitler first. Stronger even 
than that consideration, moreover, is the clear fact that the 
war is indivisible. As Russia is supported in her magnificent 
drive by the incessant bombing of the Nazi war factories and 
the diversion of the Luftwaffe to Africa, so China is aided by 
the forces that have prevented the Axis from making the 
junction with Japan through the Suez Canal and the Middle 
East, which could easily have made a United Nations’ victory 
impossible. 

This victory is now assured. And China can be absolutely 
certain that nothing—neither time nor losses nor war weari- 
ness—will prevent the United States from fighting the war 
with Japan to the bitter finish. There is no doubt in the 
American mind that the Japanese military power must be 
crushed and routed by attack in overwhelming force from 
the Asiatic mainland. Nor is there the slightest question that — 
the full power of this country will finally be focused on that at- 
tack. The Lady from China need have no fear that Chinese 
resistance has been in vain or that we shall rest until the 
last Japanese is driven from China. Half of Japan’s power 
will be destroyed when Hitler is beaten, and the other half 
will not long survive the combined blows of China and her 
determined allies—The New York Times. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR NEXT GENERAL CONVENTION 


To THe Eprror: 


The editorial comment appended to the inquiry regarding 
the next general convention is correct, in the main. But it 
seems to admit of some possible misconceptions and I, for 
one, should appreciate an extended consideration of the vari- 
ous angles involved as a guide for use in the deliberation 
which must come at the next meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of our church. 


The bylaws do provide that a biennial convention shall 
be held. What happens to this provision if there is a govern- 
mental ban on all conventions or on travel? My guess is that 
we had better forget the bylaws, if, but only if, this happens. 
Even so, there is provision for a legal meeting without call. 
What about this under the foregoing improbable but possible 
circumstances? Page Mr. Bicknell, the able legal adviser of 
the Board of Trustees! 


It is true that “nobody can legally restrict attendance.” 
But it is equally true that some body can, and that body is 
the convention itself. I presume that this is the definition 
of the term “self-imposed” as used in the editorial comment. 
Incidentally, the Board of Trustees is the convention prior to 
the call to order of the delegated body, and so it may make 
restrictions to be affirmed or countermanded after the afore- 
mentioned call to order. Maybe this is another point for Mr. 
Bicknell, but it seems to be put clearly in our constitution 
and bylaws. 


I heartily agree with the suggestion that this whole mat- 
ter must be handled with delicacy, and the delicacy indicated 
is that of frank discussion, preferably and with your per- 
mission, in the columns of our denominational paper. 


How would it be to plan the convention without the 
customary special addresses, conferences on _ techniques, 
sight-seeing tours and other stimuli to more or less casual 
attendance? Then the program would consist of worship 
and business sessions with chief and perhaps exclusive appeal 
to the delegates privileged to vote. This would be my idea 
of the interpretation to be given the “skeleton convention,” 
and I doubt if any real exception could be taken to such a 
plan at such a time. 


Cart H. Otson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In the main we concur in the views of Dr. Olson. We 
doubt if the Board of Trustees has the power to change the 
basis of representation in a convention. But whether it has 
or not, it would be suicidal for any board elected by delegates 
to do such a thing. Nor does anyone propose to do it. It 
might be impossible to have a convention. Were we located 
in France, for example, the bylaws would have little effect. 

Dr. Olson’s suggestion that we have a convention simply 
for business seems to be on the way towards adoption. 


Tuer Eprror 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


-To tue Eprror: 


Inasmuch as the mercury stood at 20 degrees below zero 
on Monday, February 15, only the most elderly elders were 
sturdy enough to attend the meeting of the Universalist 
ministers in Boston. The speaker, Doctor L., is eighty years 
old, Elder X. is seventy-four, Elder Y. is seventy-three, and 
Elder Z. is seventy-two. They were the only attendants 
until, at the last instant, Secretary C. did shiver in, thus 
slightly reducing the average age. Once again was demon- 
_strated the wisdom of the adage, “Old men for counsel and 

-—also old men for war.” 


eu EL. 


OPEN OUR HOMES FOR CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


To tHe Eprror: 


In times of world stress and turmoil the importance of 
American ideals and institutions cannot be overemphasized. 
American homes and churches are of more spiritual value 
in the world today than ever before. With new problems, 
new people coming into our communities every day, our 
lives need strengthening in every possible way. With fuel 
for our church buildings scarce and difficult to obtain, many 
groups are curtailing their programs. With transportation 
problems come discouragements. Why not, then, use our 
homes to build new strength? Let us open our homes to church 
activities now as never before! Many churches are the fortu- 
nate owners of parsonages, with ministers’ families living in 
them. It is the duty of every such home to be a center of 
all that is fine in the church and community life. Let us 
have more church activities in our parsonages, and in the 
homes of church families! Perhaps many will say that their 
house is cold, that adequate heat is not available, but we 
must remember that very few houses are warm and that “we 
are all in the same boat,” so let’s all be chilly together. In 
one home recently we noted that the thermometer was low, 
but the enthusiasm of the group was such that the tempera- 
ture was soon forgotten and we all left the meeting spiritually 
warmed and heartened. If you are so fortunate as to have 
an open fire you do not have to worry about the lack of heat 
supplied by the furnace—for who is not warmed and cheered 
by the fellowship of kindred souls before an open fire. Your 
home is needed today by you, your church and your com- 
munity. Share it. 

Evetyn Coicorp 
(Mrs. Elmer D.) 


Gardiner, Maine 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY A POWER 


To tHe Eprror: 


Your obituary of Rev. Frederick A. Taylor in the Febru- 
ary 20 issue omits one fact of interest, viz., that he prepared 
for college at Westbrook Seminary, Deering (now Portland) , 
Maine. This institution, with an unsurpassed record of over 
a century as a highly successful preparatory school, deserves 
this credit. 

Of the many thousands who received some part of their 
secondary education at Westbrook, space permits the mention 
of only a few: Edwin Ginn, Dr. Payson Smith, Bishop W. C. 
Brown, Prof. George T. Knight, Miss Deborah N. Morton, 
William J. Hobbs, Rev. William H. Gould, Rev. H. H. Hoyt, 
Rev. George G. Hamilton, Prof. Edwin B. Rollins, Richard 
B. Coolidge, Prof. E. C. Witham, Frank H. Leighton, Mrs. 
Lucy French Coolidge, and Prof. Joseph A. Davis. 


Oscar H. Perry 
Portland, Maine 


THAT WAYSIDE INN ARTICLE 


To tHe Eprror: 


Ever since reading the last Leaner, which I didn’t get 
to till yesterday, it has seemed to me that it was up to me 
to say, “Thank you.” I liked especially your article on the 
Wayside Inn. Of the men mentioned I don’t think there 
was one whom I don’t respect and whose opinions I do not 
value. 

I am glad I am a Universalist and still think there is a 
lot for us to do before unity comes. It may not come soon. 
I think we can work with other churches, but think unity a 
good way off yet. 

Grace A. Rice 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SOME FACTS TO THINK ABOUT 


To rue Epiror: 


It looks as if periodic efforts for our church really to go 
forward have not fully materialized because the main business 
of Universalism has been slightly overlooked, if not side- 
tracked. That business is salvation from sin. For this 
Divine mission we have preached in a foreign language to 
the man on the street and depended upon weak hints or 
social inducements, which are neither scientific nor scrip- 
tural. This practice has brought the church (not ours alone) 
into disadvantageous competition with omnipresent clubs, 
lodges, etc., which offer similar benefits without sacrifice. 

Furthermore, orthodox churches have become rivals for the 
liberal-minded who logically and honorably belong with us. 
To illustrate: Within two miles from where I am writing, 
three different churches welcomed into membership four 
professed Universalists, besides a generous: sprinkling of 
others who “don’t believe endless hell-fire any more.” If these 
four and a few others who drifted away had been united and 
faithful, they could, I believe, under the leadership of a like- 
minded ministry, have saved my “church home” of years ago 
from material and spiritual failure. 

Parishes can be found that want a more eloquent preacher 
than they can afford to pay, who will extol their sophistries, 
denounce the “other fellow” and keep still about the igno- 
rance and sins of their leading supporters. Alack and alas! 
their wants have sometimes been satisfied. 

Your policy of publishing debatable “Reactions” and 
contributions is sound, can do a lot to save us from our- 
selves. The archenemy lurks in differences not discerned. 
How can they be discerned if pulpit and press are silent? 

Your editorial, “The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus,” is 
timely and good. Yet I opine that poor, untaught souls still 
fail to comprehend that “Purpose” cannot be torn from the» 
Statement of Faith—from faith itself—and become more 
than a devouring parasite within the Kingdom we want and 
toil to build. A sizable number of liberals never even dream 
that “Purpose” without faith is as dead as faith without 
works, nor that identical objects divide instead of unite when 
the way is left to personal proclivities and selfish instincts. 

Notwithstanding obstacles, within and without, known and 
unknown, the opportunity and world-need of our church was 
never greater than now, and I am hopeful that present 
planning and work will result in a better era and a better 
deal for the Universalist Church, and for the whole world. 


Henry LaFayette GiLespr 
Manchester, Iowa 


THAT ISSUE OF FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


To tHe Epritor: 


Tue Leaver grows better with every issue. The present 
issue is fine from cover to cover. It is hard to tell which is 
the best item. I enjoyed all of it, but I want to speak in 
particular of your article on “The Wayside Inn in Wartime.” 

It was very interesting, and in it your tributes to those of 
other days who had been participants in the retreats were 
well phrased. 


Artuur M. Sour 
Marlboro, Mass. 


GREATLY APPRECIATED 


To tHe Eprror: 


Allow me to express my gratitude for your splendid 
co-operation in devoting so much space to the promotion 
of youth activities in the January 16 issue of THe Leaver. 
The Universalist Youth Fellowship is indeed appreciative of 
the generosity of its parent organization in this enterprise. 

The conscience-arousing editorial, Dr. Manning’s excellent 
article, and Mr. Frazier’s summary of activities served very 
adequately in publicizing Youth Sunday. 

Ann Postma 
Hartford, Conn. 
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ON RECEIPT OF A BUNDLE FROM AMERICA 
My dear Van Schaick: 


The parcel you so kindly sent in November reached us safely 
last month, and Mary and I are deeply grateful to you, not 
only for the gifts themselves, which are most welcome, but 
for the generous thought which prompted them. 

We cannot claim to be short of anything we really need. 
The restrictions in some directions are met by fuller supplies 
in others. Some things we used to fancy have vanished, but 
it is surprising how quickly we cease to pine for them. We 
may paint to ourselves at times pictures of piled-up plates of 
bananas, oranges and grapefruit, but we can get on without 
them, and we are all the healthier for doing without some of 
the things we used to think necessary for our existence. 

The family is all grown up now: Jacqueline, aged twenty- 
three, has been in the office with me for two years, but she 
has now to join the W. A. A. F. and will probably leave us 
within the next few weeks. 

Alan, aged twenty-one, about 6 feet, 3 inches and of splen- 
did physique, is a cadet in the new Electrical and Mechanical 
Corps, while Ronald, the youngest, aged nineteen, is unfit 
for military service at present and is indulging his talent for 
mechanical things at the Massey-Harris Tractor Works in 
Manchester. 

So Mary and I will soon be all alone, but her mother has 
been with us since the early days of the war and will probably 
spend the remainder of her days with us, and she is good 
company. 

It is good that your country and ours share once again 
the responsibility for restoring justice and liberty to a war- 
torn world. You have as inspiring a leader as ours, and look 
at the events which led to the war as we will, we cannot see 
any other decision than the one we have made. 

You have, I expect, heard of the revival of the old Friends 
Ambulance Unit. Its young men have gone out gladly to 
Egypt, Syria, Libya, Abyssinia, Burma, China and India, and 
they have shown an enthusiasm, energy and enterprise which 
compels admiration. They have suffered losses, but have 
shirked nothing, and in this country they have done fine work 
during the air raids in various parts of the country. 

Paul Cadbury, who celebrated his twenty-first birthday 
with the old F.A.U. in France in the last war, has proved an 
admirable head, and of the old F.A.U., Dr. Nockolds, 
Maxwell, Tatham Watts, Julian Fox and I have joined the 
committee controlling the new one, while lately we have had 
the co-operation of American Friends like Jack Cadbury (who 
has just married a York Rowntree and Norah Waln the 
novelist.) 

I would have liked to join in the work in some way, but 
I have ships to look after and a 
number of government jobs to do, so I must just content 
myself with swinging on my anchor and hoping for the 
time when the seas are open again and we can go somewhere 
to help in the rebuilding of a world which has nearly battered 
itself to pieces. 

We often talk about you and discuss your articles in THE 
Curist1AN Leaver which you have sent us consistently since 
the last war—a kindness which we have done little or nothing 
to repay, but we trust you may either come over here or we 
may get across to you before old age claws us all down. 

I wonder if you heard of L. J. Cadbury’s visit to Moscow 
when Stalin threw in his lot with us. He took part in the 
early financial and economic discussions, together with Cripps, 
and did some good work. It has been doubly interesting to me 
to hear his account of first contacts with the Soviet adminis- 
tration since L. J. and I went to Moscow together a few years 
after the last war. 

It would be good to see you and to have a long talk about 
the perils and perplexities of this planet and all that lies before 
us now. 


Yours ever, 
Witt Morprey 


Llantarnam 
nr. Newport, Mon. 
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Our Library Desk 


Tue Quest or PREAcHING Power. By 
John Nicholls Booth. 
$2.00. 

The writer of this book is undoubt- 
edly most sincere in his endeavor to 
help men become better preachers. 
Seores of books have been written on 
preaching. Thousands of sermons have 
been printed. The secret of what makes 
a great preacher is still quite illusive. 
The author admits this by the use of 
the word quest in his title. but as one 
reads the book he feels that the author 
has no doubt in his mind that he has 
found the answer to this quest. He tells 
us he has been in correspondence with 
George A. Buttrick, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, John Haynes Holmes, Dilworth 
Lupton, Ralph W. Sockman and Ernest 
Fremont Tittle and “they have revealed 
to the writer a great many unpublished 
details concerning their working methods 
during sermon preparation.” The author 
presents these men as examples for his 
readers to follow. He enumerates many 
of their topics, their introductions, etc., 
ete 

The trouble is that the average min- 
ister who reads this book will have read 
many of the sermons written by these 
men, heard them preach and perhaps 
visited them, and he knows that use of 
their techniques would be of small 
assistance in making him a_ powerful 
preacher. 

If this book was written for young 
men in theological seminaries it would 
probably be helpful, but for men in the 
ministry it covers what they have read 
and heard about preaching again and 
again. 

The author has a chapter on “Good 
Habits for Creative Work.” One reading 
this chapter thoughtfully cannot help 
but feel that what the Protestant pulpit 
needs is not more men who are steeped 
in the preaching patterns of America’s 
influential preachers, but more men who 
will do some creative thinking and some 
original handling of sermon development. 
Someone has jokingly asked, What, does 
Dr. Fosdick do when he cannot quote 
Dr. Fosdick? 

In praise of the book I can say it 
rings with earnestness on the part of the 
author to help his fellow ministers to 
find the source of preaching power. In 
criticism I would ask the old question, 
“What is great preaching? Is it com- 
puted by the size of the congregation—is 
it a carefully prepared manuscript—is it 
something like the Sermon on the Mount 
or the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians?” 

This book must stand with other 
books on preaching such as Cadman’s 
Ambassadors of God, Park’s Miracle of 
Preaching, and Sockman’s The Highway 
to God. In comparison with such works 
this book has little that is new to offer 


Macmillan. 


the man who is trying to find the way 
to attain preaching power. 
Sera R. Brooks 


Tue Jews IN Spain (2 vols.). By Abra- 
ham Neuman. The Jewish Publication 
Society of America. $5.00. 


The Jews in Spain, by Abraham 
Neuman, president of Dropsie College, 
is the story of Jewish life in the Middle 
Ages in the Spanish kingdoms of 
Castilla and Aragon. It is based on con- 
temporary documents of two sorts—the 
calendars of the Acts of the Spanish 
Kings, particularly of Aragon, and the 
rabbinic responsa. These last were of 
especial importance. They were court 
decisions, in epistolary form, which 
various eminent rabbis or heads of 
academies wrote in reply to written 
questions addressed to them by their 
colleagues, rabbinical judges and com- 
munal authorities. In content they ran 
the whole gamut of Jewish experience. 

In spite of the ancient character of 
the sources used, there is a_ strange 
modernity about the whole story. This 
is suggested by the author in his preface. 
“In these days, when the ghosts of 
medievalism have been fantastically 
brought to life in Germany and in other 
countries under her baneful influence, 
the story of Jewish life in Spain during 
the Middle Ages takes on a startling 
timeliness. The fate of the Jews in the 
Iberian Peninsula during those dark 
ages appears almost like a preview of 
Jewish life in Nazi Germany, so striking 
is the parallel between them.” 

The first volume is called “A Political- 
Economie Study” and deals with the 
politicai foundations of Spanish Jewry, 
including the interrelations of the 
“King’s Law” and Jewish autonomy, the 
Jews’ own inner government, taxation, 
the Jewish courts and Jewish status in 
the King’s courts, economic conditions 
and financial institutions. The more 
interesting second volume, called “A 
Social-Cultural Study,” deals with moral 
conditions, courtship and marriage, 
domestic life, schools and education, 
rabbinic culture, the synagogue, chari- 
ties, social relations between Jews and 
Christians, and the place of Jews in the 
service of king and State. 

The length of the work prevents any 
adequate discussion here, and comment 
will be restricted to brief references to 
modern parallels or occasional passages 
illustrating some point of Biblical inter- 
pretation. 

Our own 15 per cent deduction of 
charitable contributions from our income 
tax has a precedent here. The Jewish 
communities were assessed a flat sum 
by the State and raised the amount as 
best they could and by their own 
methods. It was usually a tremendous 
task, but, even so, “gifts to charity were 


encouraged by exempting such contribu- 
tions from tax assessment.” Another 
element that might well be made a 
precedent was the practice of the Jewish 
courts, where cost of litigation was re- 
duced to a minimum, bringing recourse 
to trial by court within the reach of 
the poor. Also worth considering by us 
is the statement, “In the thousands of 
cases reviewed in the responsa, there is 
not a single instance of an accusation of 
bribery leveled against a Jewish judge.” 

A fascinating section of the second 
volume deals with the Jewish home. The 
moral code was very strict. ‘“Unfaith- 
fulness was strongly denounced in the 
husband, but the mere suspicion of 
infidelity in the wife . . . resulted in the 
separation of the family. . . . Amorous 
courtship was not countenanced in good 
Jewish society. Love songs were de- 
nounced . . . as lewd and lustful.” To 
enforce the moral code they even had a 
group of civil officers, named, appro- 
priately enough, “sin commissioners”! 
Another chapter of especial interest to 
liberals is that on rabbinic culture. Here 
the author draws the conclusion, “From 
the foregoing it would appear that the 
rabbis were aware of no hostility be- 
tween religion and the sciences, between 
faith and empirical knowledge.” 

Two Biblical parallels must be men- 
tioned. The first is the continuation of 
levirate marriage, “wherein a_ brother 
of the deceased took the widow to 
wife.” This was discountenanced in the 
Talmud, but “continued in Spain as a 
common practice . . . even when the 
levir was married.” The second is a 
commentary on the story of how Mary 
was “betrothed” to Joseph, “being great 
with child.” Our author describes the 
practice thus: “The ancient custom of 
separating the wedding into two stages: 
the preliminary stage of betrothal .. . 
and the wedding proper. . . . Unlike the 
‘engagement’ . . . the betrothal bond 

. was considered a sacred religious 
union. The betrothed became formally 
husband and wife.” “Cohabitation” is 
mentioned as one of the “ceremonies” 
for performing the betrothal. Our author 
adds that in the days of which he was 
writing this method was “rigorously 
condemned,” but he does quote a letter 
which testified, “It is quite customary 
to betroth women and then . . . cohabit 
with them without the wedding cere- 
mony.” 

I close with a plea to all ministers 
of the liberal faith. In a chapter on 
educational ideals the difficulty scholars 
had in securing books was mentioned; 
and then, this request of a prominent 
rabbi, “And thou shalt not refuse to lend 
any of thy books to one who has not the 
means of buying them, provided that 
he can be trusted to return them to 
thee.” 

Euuis E. Pierce 
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Views from the Hill 


A Prayer 
[NCREASE, O God, the spirit of neigh- 


borliness among us, that in peril we 
may uphold one another, in calamity 
serve one another, in suffering tend one 
another, and in homeliness, loneliness or 
exile befriend one another. Grant us 
brave and enduring hearts, that we may 
strengthen one another, till the dis- 
ciplines and testings of these days be 
ended, and thou dost give again peace 
in our time. Amen. 

* * 


In six weeks’ time our Men-in-Service 
mailings have increased from 2,004 to 
2,950. Gold stars on the Service Flag 
have mounted to fifteen. One of our 
chaplains is in Guadalcanal, another in 
England, another probably in the Aleu- 
tians, still another “on convoy.’ One 
in the homeland serves a great hospital, 
another is chaplain of a great Negro 
battalion. 

* * 

The 1943 general convention will be 
held in Boston in October. Discussion 
is to be limited to the business of the 
church. Requests have been received 
from both the White House and the 
Office of Emergency Management asking 
that attendance be kept to a minimum. 
A detailed announcement will be made 
by the Board of Trustees and will go 
by mail to the churches. 


* * 


March 8, 1943 
Rev. W. Arthur Peacock 
55 Ellerton Road 
London, S. W. 18 
England 
My dear Mr. Peacock: 

It is my happy privilege to inform 
you that at its meeting on March 3, 
1943, the Central Fellowship Committee 
of the Universalist Church of America 
voted to accord fraternal recognition to 
the Universalist Church (British Circle) , 
located in London, and to arrange to 
have it listed as an affiliated body in 
future issues of our official Yearbook. 
It is our desire thus to symbolize and 
strengthen the sense of fellowship be- 
tween these representatives of a common 


household of faith. 


In the bonds of Christian fellowship, 
Fraternally yours, 


Freperic W. Perkins, Chairman, 
Central Fellowship Committee 


% * 


The new Syllabus of Studies and Ex- 
aminations for ordination is now in the 
hands of the printer. At the request of 
the Board of Trustees it was prepared 
by the Office of the General Super- 
intendent (in co-operation with the Cen- 
tral Fellowship Committee, the Commit- 
tee on the Ministry and the theological 
schools) and was officially adopted at 


a meeting of the Central Fellowship 
Committee held March 3. Copies will 
be made available to all members of 
state fellowship committees. The aim 
of the Syllabus is to assist candidates 
in preparing for examinations and to 
guide examining committees in the con- 
duct of the examinations. It has been 
purposely planned so as to raise present 
standards and to explain them and ap- 
ply them. Actually, it presents a state- 
ment in broad outline of the academic 
standards which candidates for our min- 
istry are expected to meet. In the 
absence of such a syllabus, members of 
examining committees, uninformed con- 
cerning standards which should apply 
to the ministry, found themselves work- 
ing under handicap. This syllabus sup- 


plies them with the necessary data. 
* * 


Six out of seven nights the pastor of 
the Roundy Memorial Church of White- 
fish Bay, Wis., reports for duty at the 
Smith Steel Foundry Company. Four 
nights he goes on duty at 11 p. m; 
another night it is 1 a. m., and the other 
at 3 a.m. Saturday night is his “off” 
night, when he rests for church duties. 
Sunday evening services over, he begins 
his work at the foundry. By giving his 
spare wages to the church, Dr. Hal E. 
Norton has inspired members of his con- 
gregation to increase their donations 
toward paying off a mortgage of $5,000. 
Many also are contributing war bonds 
to a fund to be used to enlarge the 
edifice after peace returns. Dr. Norton 
does not neglect church affairs. After- 
noons and early evenings are spent at- 
tending to church business and to visit- 


ing members of his congregation. 
* * 


From the figures of nineteen denomi- 
nations we find that for every $5.87 
given by members for support of their 
local churches, $1.00 is given by them 
to their denominational program. Tak- 
ing Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches, 
the average constituent gives $2.19 each 
year to the work of his larger church. 

How do Universalists stand by com- 
parison? The answer is not easy, either 
to find or to “take” when found. Our 
gifts are made to State Conventions, to 
the G.S.S.A., the U.Y.F., the A.U.W., 
the Publishing House, etc. However, 
state budgets are not large, nor are the 
budgets of the groups mentioned. The 
total program of the Universalist Church 
is asking for only $30,000. “But that’s 
a lot of money!” It is, when taken as 
a lump sum. But it is not, when each 
Universalist assumes his “Fair Share.” 
If Universalists were now giving as their 
fellow Baptists, for example, the returns 
would total $153,300 (not a mere 
$30,000) —a tidy sum with which to ex- 
tend Universalism. Yes, an exact answer 


is difficult to obtain; but the contrast 
may be a bit revealing. 


* * 


Ministers and laity are welcoming 
with enthusiasm the new pamphlet, My 
Fair Share, which describes the work 
being done by the Universalist Church 
of America and at the same time issues 
to all Universalists an appeal for sup- 
port. We have been lacking a booklet 
such as this, giving in brief and dra- 
matic form an account of the work being 
done. People are writing in, saying, 
“This is of tremendous educational value. 
A copy should be in every Universalist 
home.” ‘Why haven’t we had such a 
thing before?” “When someone asks 
what the church is doing, they can be 
given one of these booklets.” 

For purposes of education, it is of im- 
portance that copies be widely distrib- 
uted. Parish ministers, trustees, officers 
of organizations, can all help to make 
this possible. Eight and a half thousand 
copies have already been placed. 

And what of the response to date? 
About $5,000. A good start. And each 
day brings word of more churches volun- 
teering to meet their “Fair Share.” No 
church has indicated unwillingness to 
do something. A few have agreed to 
assume responsibility for payment of an 
amount equivalent to the old “quota” 
figure. But in most such instances, copies 
of the new booklet are also circulated. 
Grove Hall, Mass., with a quota of $137.- 
36, has sent in $169.50. The little church 
in Conecuh County, Alabama (which 
has had a quota assessment of $6.30 
and rarely paid it), has sent $18. Figure 
that out on a percentage basis and it 
looks big. Providence, R.I. (First) , with 
a quota of $168.06, has sent $200. Miami 
City, Ohio, which can afford only one or 
two services a year, has responded to 
the tune of $27. Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
paid the amount of its old quota 
($14.75) , then proceeded to send $100 in 
addition. Oneonta, N. Y., has a quota 
of $91.18, but has already paid $227. 
Brewton, Ala., promises $75. Harrisville, 
R. IL. made a “first payment” of $20. 
Wilmington, Vt. (quota $6.20) , has sent 
$10. The National Memorial Church 
promises $908; North Weymouth, Mass., 
$75; Pasadena, Calif., “at least $228.96.” 
Milford, Ohio, has a quota of $10.11, but 
sent $25. Chattanooga, Tenn., hopes to 
gather $5.00 from each family in the 
parish. Splendid editorials sponsoring the 
canvass have appeared in Tur CuristIAN 
Leaver, the Ohio Universalist, the Gran- 
ite Stater. A number of parish ministers 
have written enthusiastically in their 
bulletins. Yes, we have made a good 
start. How we finish will depend upon 
those who have yet to respond. Has 
your church assumed its “Fair Share”? 
Have you? 


ar © 


R. C. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


The Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women convened 
at Universalist Headquarters on March 
3 and 4 for the annual spring meeting. 
Due to the difficulty of travel and in- 
creased cost of transportation, only the 
Massachusetts members, together with 
the president, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 
Washington, D. C., Mrs. Victor H. 
Russell, treasurer, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Mrs. James Henderson, second vice- 
president, Rhode Island, were present. 

Reports showed satisfactory progress 
with increased efficiency over the same 
period of last year. While expenditures 
in some areas have been in excess of 
receipts, it is expected that the con- 
tributions which come in during the sec- 
ond half of the year will prevent a 
final deficit. 

The chairman of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee reported an 
anonymous gift of five hundred dollars 
for the erection of an additional cabin. 
She also reported plans for strengthening 
the camp through the development of 
unit activity. Mrs. Marion C. Robertson 
tendered her resignation as camp direc- 
tor. She will be replaced by Miss Phyllis 
Leslie of Kittery, Maine, a trained 
teacher with experience as camp coun- 
selor and director. The Association is 
most fortunate in securing her services. 

The chairman for work in North Caro- 
lina sent a report, accompanied by the 
resignation of Nurse Gaskins, whose con- 
tract terminates on May 1. Miss Gas- 
kins asks to be released for reasons of 
health. The resignation was received 
with concern, since the replacement of a 
nurse is most difficult at this time. The 
regular clinics will be conducted and the 
usual medical supplies will be available 
in event of an interim without a nurse. 
The announcement that Rev. Ordell E. 
Bryant had been granted leave of 
absence of from six to eight months 
from his parishes at Clinton, Red Hill 
and Hopewell was also received with 
concern, and the matter will be referred 
to these parishes. 

It was voted to discontinue the insti- 
tute week at Ferry Beach previously 
sponsored wholly or in part by the 
A.U.W. and to offer instead one 
faculty member for a course on women’s 
work in the church to such institute 
committee at Ferry Beach as would 
care to include that area of work in its 
program. It was also agreed to follow 
as liberal a policy as possible in regard 
to similar action in other regional insti- 
tutes. 

It was agreed to comply with the 
repeated requests for limited conven- 
tions which have been sent out from 
national agencies and to make our com- 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


ing biennial convention purely a busi- 
ness one with a small representative 
delegation. It was suggested that where 
financial assistance is to be given a 
delegate by any group, the person 
selected be a member of the State Board, 
or a person especially qualified to repre- 
sent an area rather than a local group. 

The Executive Board authorized that 
one free copy of the second annual 
Yearbook be sent into every church with 
an accompanying letter urging its accept- 
ance as the basis for program planning. 
It further authorized the publication of 
a brochure including all projects, this to 
be made available for the spring con- 
ventions. In addition to this literature, 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 
chairman reported a camp folder in 
process of preparation. This will be 
strictly for camp promotion and not for 
general field distribution. 

There was discussion over open house 
at the Birthplace, a custom which was 
broken last year because of the difficul- 
ties involved. It was decided that this 
year again it must be dispensed with. 

Two items were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Constitution 
and Bylaws. One has to do with the 
maximum length of service for members 
on the Executive Board, and the other 
was a proposal for a Committee on the 
Work in North Carolina comparable to 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee. 
These proposals, framed for vote at the 
coming biennial convention, will be 
published in advance, in accordance with 
the provisions of the bylaws. 

The executive director was granted 
leave of absence through June, without 
pay. The regular vacations will be 
decided later and made public through 
the Bulletin. While the date for the 
biennial convention cannot be set 
definitely until the Program Committee 
of the Universalist Church of America 
has taken action, the approximate date 
will be October 20, 21 or 22. 

In the absence of the full Board, 
controversial questions were deferred in 
so far as this was possible. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 p. m., 
March 4. 


THE NEW YEARBOOK 


The second annual Yearbook of the 
Association of Universalist Women will 


be ready for distribution by March 30. 


This is, in a sense, a supplement to the 
first Yearbook, with continuing worship 
services and further program suggestions 
and helps, and is a practical program 
guide. It is hoped that it will find its 
way into the hands of every officer and 
potential leader in our women’s groups. 

A slightly different policy of promo- 
tion will be in operation this year, the 


change having been brought about by 
the report of our general field worker 
that many groups had not seen the 
Yearbook in spite of all the. publicity 
that was given it. The Executive Board, 
at its recent meeting, voted to send a 
copy into every church, with the request 
that it be given consideration and that 
this presentation copy be used to inter- 
est as many others as possible in buying 
copies. It is extremely important that 
each edition at least partially finance 
itself, until such time as the amount 
raised for general administration is 
sufficient to cover this item. 

It had been our hope to use the 
picture of our National Memorial 
Church as a cover for this Yearbook, 
but the expense involved made it pro- 
hibitive. Instead, the dedication page 
will carry the picture and a notation. 


FIELD WORK 


The executive director was absent 
from the office from March 11 to 18 
carrying out the following speaking 
engagements: Metropolitan Alliance, 
All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 12; Floral Park, N. Y., March 15; 
Newark, N. J., March 17. On March 18, 
she attended the annual Missionary 
Education Movement Conference at 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Pre- 
vious to March 11 her calendar was: 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, February 3; Bangor, Maine, 
February 15; Biddeford, Maine, Febru- 
ary 23; Salem, Mass., March 9; Brock- 
ton, Mass., March 10. 


A.U.W. NOMINATING COMMITTER 
FOR 1943-1945 


Chairman, Mrs. Harry M. Treat, 31 
Hutchinson Street., South Portland, 
Maine. (Elected by ballot at the 1941 
biennial convention.) Mrs. Harry B. 
Copeland, 24 Greenleaf Street, Malden, 
Mass. Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, 186 
Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


RE AMENDMENTS TO A.COW. 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


The president appointed the following 
women to serve on the Revisions Com- 
mittee to consider and prepare any 
needed amendments to the new consti- 
tution and bylaws, and to see that 
proper notice of such amendments be 
given so that they may be acted upon 
by the 1943 convention: 

Chairman, Mrs. Harry M. Treat, 31 
Hutchinson Street, South Portland, 
Maine. Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson, 33 
Richardson Street, Portland, Maine. 
Miss Ida M. Folson, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


LENT IN YOUR CHURCH 


epee 


During these 
weeks when em- 
phasis is placed 
upon personal re- 
ligious growth and 
enrichment, the 
General Sunday 
School Association 
is equipped to ren- 
der a special serv- 
ice to ministers and lay leaders. This 
fact was mentioned in the January and 
February Superintendent's Bulletin, and 


as a result many requests for teaching 
materials, for suggestions regarding 
special classes, worship services, etc., 
have been received. 


For the benefit of those who do not 
regularly see these bulletins, the an- 
nouncement is repeated here. A letter 
reporting your need will result in sugges- 
tions for that church-membership class, 
for a Palm-Sunday service of communion 
for the older pupils of the church school, 
for a Junior Choir, for units of study 
leading up to Easter, for the observance 
of Easter itself. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONAL 
READINGS FOR CHILDREN 


Tuen I Turnx or Gop. By Mabel A. 
Niedermeyer. Bethany Press. $1.25. 


This is a book of devotional readings 
for children between the ages of six and 
ten. It is charmingly illustrated, and is 
made up of very short stories concern- 
ing children’s everyday experiences and 
God’s part in them. Each story is 
followed by a prayer and a verse or two 
from the Bible. 

We think this is the finest book of 
its kind that we have used in our home. 
Its chief value lies in the fact that 
it not only expresses simple, childlike 
thoughts concerning the beauties of 
nature and the wonders of the universe, 
but it keeps well within the range of a 
seven-year-old’s experiences. It is writ- 
ten within the limits of his vocabulary 
and is printed in type that can be 
easily read. 

The material is arranged by months, 
with an additional litany for each sea- 
son. We especially liked the seasonal 
songs: A Song of Creation, A Song of 
Spring Beauty, A Song of Gladness, 
A Song of Thanksgiving, and Songs of 
Praise. The stories have enchanting 
titles: Snowflake Patterns, Making Gar- 
dens, Airplanes, A Broken Window, 
Growing 4 Wisdom, and many others. 

We read the book at bedtime, as we 
were in the mood for worship then. 
Some evenings Larry would read me 
just one story, after which we would 
talk about it and find pictures in our 
desk which applied to it. Often we read 
the prayer together, then Larry would 
read the brief Bible verse, and, if he 
wished to, which he usually did, he 
memorized it. Sometimes, the next eve- 
ning at dinner, he used the memory 
verse of the day before for our grace. 
This is his first experience in memorizing 
Bible verses. We have encouraged it 
because this book so beautifully builds 
an appreciation of the Bible. Also, each 


verse is within the scope of a child’s 
experience, and is excellently interpreted 
by the stories. Out of the reading of 
this book, our son is developing his own 
book of devotional readings, with prayers 
and little poems. We find that reread- 
ing lends added interest, and I am sure 
we shall use this book for many months 
to come. 

For parents who have never tried 
reading a “religious” book with their 
children but would like to do so, Then 
I Think of God offers many possibilities. 
Not only the child but the whole family 
would be helped by its use. 


Mivprep E. Aspiinp 


NEW PUPILS IN CHURCH SCHOOL 


What do you do to make them feel 
welcome and at home? 

From letters written by ministers, 
superintendents and teachers in Uni- 
versalist church schools where new 
pupils have enrolled this year, the 
following ways have been mentioned. 

1. Pupils, especially those in the class 
to which the newcomer is assigned, have 
been cordial and friendly. 

2. The new pupil has been introduced 
to the superintendent and to the min- 
ister. 

3. Often the minister has made it a 
point to call in the home during the 
week. 

4. Where possible the teacher too has 
called. When this could not be done, 
a brief note has gone to the parents, or 
a telephone call has served to introduce 
the teacher and to let the parents know 
of the church’s interest in John or 
Barbara. 

5. If the class meets in a separate 
room or has made a portion of a large 
room its own through the use of pictures, 
a bulletin board, a museum, special 
books, collections, etc., one pupil has 
been asked to show the newcomer 
around and tell some of the things the 
class has been doing. 


6. Names of newcomers are sometimes 
listed in the church calendar. When the 
church school has a paper they appear 
there. For instance, the following is 
taken from a recent issue of the Oakland, 
Maine, Church School News: “Welcome 
to our church school, Evelyn Clark. We 
hope you enjoy the work being done in 
Miss Sawtelle’s class. Did you help to 
make the booklet that was finished last 
Sunday? It was very good work.” 


FROM UNIVERSALIST SCHOOLS 
TO SUFFOLK, VA. 


Early last month several classes in 
Universalist church schools made Valen- 
tines which they sent to the boys and 
girls at Jordan Neighborhood House in 
Suffolk, Va. In fact, so many packages 
were received that Mrs. Willis decided 
a Valentine party would be in order. 
One was held with a small amount of 
candy for each child present and two or 
three Valentines for each child to take 
home. 

In Oakland, Maine, two church-school 
classes made Valentines, another assem- 
bled kits of toilet articles, still another 
made a quilt for use during the children’s 
hour. Some pupils responded to a sug- 
gestion that a certain type of poster 
would be helpful in the kindergarten and 
proceeded to make them. All these 
activities, in addition to class discussions 
and worship which culminated in the 
taking of the offering, have added mean- 
ing and significance to the American 
Friendship Program in that church 
school. 

In addition to a generous offering the 
church school in Hoopeston, Ill., also 
sent a box of articles for use in the 
kindergarten. 


NEEDED THIS SUMMER: 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


“Gasoline rationing, parents working 
in defense industries, present a challeng- 
ing opportunity for Vacation Church 
Schools next summer. Thousands of 
children, who normally would be away 
on vacation, will be on the streets.” 

Statements similar to this one, taken 
from the monthly News Letter of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, are 
appearing in every journal devoted to 
religious education. Leaders in Univer- 
salist churches will be asked to give 
special heed to this summons and to 
start making plans at an early date. A 
Vacation School in a large number of 
Universalist churches, or Universalists 
sharing their leadership in a community 
enterprise, is the goal. Suggestions for 
attaining it are in preparation. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


FERRY BEACH REUNION AT WAKEFIELD 


One hundred forty Ferry Beachers held 
one of their most enjoyable reunions in 
the Wakefield, Mass., church, March 2. 
The gathering represented all age groups 
and church interests, as well as prospec- 
tive Ferry Beachers. 

Following the blessing, which was 
given by Rev. F. A. Mooney of Everett, 
supper was served. Mrs. Ruth Morgan 
was responsible for both the preparation 
and the serving of it. Name cards made 
by Carl Brown carried a photograph of 
the Quillen. Decorations in the dining 
room were by Richard Porter and others. 

A roll call taken by Secretary R. F. 
Needham showed that the following 
places were represented: Arlington, 
Attleboro, Boston, Braintree, Brockton, 
Brookline, Canton, Charlestown, Everett, 
Framingham, Foxboro, Hyde Park, Law- 
rence, Lexington, Lowell, Lynn, Malden, 
Medford, Melrose, North Andover, Pea- 
body, Salem, South Weymouth, Tufts 
College, Wakefield, West Roxbury, West 
Somerville, Winchester. Out - of - state 
visitors included Rev. Herbert McKen- 
ney of Machias, Maine, Lena Glover of 
Auburn, Maine, Olive Robinson of Man- 
chester, N. H., and Rev. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., of Norwich, Conn. 

At the head table were President Roger 
F. Etz and Mrs. Etz, Secretary Need- 


ham, Mrs. Louise Inman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earle Dolphin, Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
Miss Margaret Winchester, Mrs. Chester 
Dunlap, Virginia Dunlap and Fred S§. 
Lincoln. 

An appeal for support of the current 
campaign for twelve hundred dollars by 
each and every lover of Ferry Beach was 
made by Dr. Etz, who announced that 
over a hundred dollars had been received 
in the first few days. He announced the 
tentative schedule for the 1943 season 
as follows: July 3 to 10, Youth Institute; 
July 10 to 17, Religious Education In- 
stitute; July 17 to 24, Churchmanship 
Institute; July 24 to 31, Institute of 
International Relations. Ferry Beach 
will not be in operation more than a 
month. Watch THe Curistian Leaver 
for further announcements. 

During the evening there was group 
singing under the leadership of Rev. 
Albert C. Niles of South Weymouth, a 
piano duet by Earle Dolphin and Eliot 
Wirling of Lynn, and skits by the dele- 
gations from Melrose, Wakefield and 
Lynn. Then came the Friendship Circle 
formed in the light of a single candle and 
Jed by Rev. Leslie Nichols. 

The evening ended with dancing di- 
rected by Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon, pas- 
tor of the Wakefield church. 


DR. GILROY 
TO RETIRE 


Dr. William Edgar Gilroy of Newton 
Centre, Mass., for the past twenty-one 
years editor of Advance, a monthly maga- 
zine published by the Congregational 
Christian denomination in Boston, Mass., 
will retire on May 31, it has just been 
announced by the Pilgrim Press Division 
of the Board of Home Missions. Dr. 
Gilroy was born in Mt. Forest, Ontario, 
Canada, and educated at Toronto Uni- 
versity and Victoria University (D.D.). 
He holds an honorary D.D. degree from 
Ripon College and Victoria University, 
as well as a Litt.D. degree from Syracuse 
University. 

Dr. Gilroy has held pastorates in 
Congregational churches in ‘Toronto, 
Brantford and Hamilton, in Canada, and 
was pastor of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Fond du Lac, Wis., before 
beginning his editorial work with the 
Congregationalist (now renamed Ad- 
vance). He came to the United States 
with the purpose of becoming an Amer- 
ican citizen and was granted citizenship 
in 1925. He was ordained to the Con- 
gregational ministry in 1900. 

While in Canada, Dr. Gilroy was for 
a time editor of the Canadian Congrega- 
tionalist, and in 1918, prior to his com- 
ing to this country, he was chairman of 
the Congregational Union of Canada. 


In 1940 the Board of Home Missions 
of the Congregational Christian churches 
meeting at Evanston, IIl., established 
sixty-five as the normal age of retirement 
for Home Board employees. Dr. Gilroy 
retires under this rule. He has been 
asked to contribute a signed editorial, 
under the new editor, who will assume 
all responsibility for the editing and 
direction of the paper after June 1. 

Dr. Gilroy’s plans for the future are 
not settled, but he is in excellent health 
and anticipates further years of ministry 
in preaching, lecturing and free-lance 
writing. 


W. O. BODELL RETURNS 
TO PREACH IN HOPKINSVILLE 


Rev. W. O. Bodell, former pastor of 
the church at Hopkinsville, Ky., returned 
Sunday, February 14, to preach. He also 
received Howard Beck into the church. 
Mr. Beck left immediately for Fort 
Benjamin Harrison for military training. 

S. M. Drake, teacher of the Sunday- 
school Bible class, and Mrs. Drake have 
received word of the death of their only 
son, S. M. Drake, Jr., in the Pacific war 
area. 

The church has just received a much 
needed pulpit light from Mr. and Mrs. 
George M. Clark. With the coming of 
warmer weather, a further improvement 
is to be made in the church in the form 
of a new roof for the church building. 


LENT IN MALDEN, MASS. 


A special series of Lenten services is 
being held in the First Parish in Malden, 
Universalist, on successive Wednesday 
evenings at 7:45. Speakers in the order 
of their coming are Dr. Halford E. Luc- 
cock, professor of homiletics and pastoral 
theology at Yale Divinity School; Dr. 
Charles Reynolds Brown, dean emeritus 
of Yale Divinity School; Dr. William L. 
Stidger of the Department of Homiletics 
of Boston University School of Theology 
and well-known radio preacher; Dr. 
James Gordon Gilkey, minister of South 
Congregational Church, Springfield; Dr. 
Seth Rogers Brooks, minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C. Rev. Charles H. 
Monbleau, minister of the church, will 
preside, and music will be by the full 
vested choir, assisted by the women’s 
choral club under the direction of Mrs. 
Monbleau, and special soloists. A cor- 
dial invitation to attend these services is 
extended to Universalist churches in the 
vicinity who have no services of their 
own on these evenings. 

The ninth annual Women’s Dedication 
Day was observed by two services—one 
at 10.30 a. m., preceded by a morning 
coffee hour, and one at 7:45 p. m., pre- 
ceded by a supper served by the What- 
soever Circle of the A. U. W., with the 
Corinne Brooks Circle attending. Both 
services were held in Richardson Chapel. 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


Towanpa. About thirty men of this 
church are in the service all over the 
world. Several of them took part in the 
observance of Young People’s Sunday 
on January 10. Sylvia Rogers gave the 
address. Pvt. Elwood Rogers came from 
Fort Niagara for the observance. He 
has not missed a church service or Sun- 
day school in over eleven years. 

The annual church meeting was held 
in January, with over thirty present 
despite icy conditions. Reports were 
good. Due to the oil situation services 
are being held in the chapel of the Parish 
Room. 

Ruth Watson Thompson is the new 
minister of music. Recent additions to 
the Sunday-school staff are Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Dickerson, as musical director 
and teacher, respectively. 

The church suffered a severe loss in 
the death of George Rockwell, president 
of the Board of Trustees and a devoted 
member. He was county treasurer of 


the Red Cross. 


SraNnDING Stone. Services have been 
held here regularly during the winter. 
The ladies have been doing Red Cross 
work. 


SursHequin. Services here were re- 
sumed in March after being suspended 
for two months due to the oil problem. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


The Ladies’ Aid meets regularly for noon 
luncheon and has done considerable Red 
Cross work. 


WILLIAMS-HUNT 


On a Friday, Priscilla Ruth Hunt of 
Tampa, Fla., received a telegram from 
Ensign Edgar Warren Williams, U. S. 
Navy, that their wedding would have to 
be the next day. Quick but satisfactory 
arrangements were made by her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. E. Hunt, 2107 
Dekle Avenue, Tampa, and there was a 
beautiful home wedding, Saturday, 
February 20. 

The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
Louis J. Richards of Tarpon Springs. 

The family formerly lived in Portland, 
Maine. The bride and her parents are 
members of the Congress Square Church. 
When they moved to Tampa five years 
ago, Miss Hunt entered the University 
of Tampa. She was graduated from 
the Florida State College last June. En- 
sign Williams is a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Aaron DaCosta Williams of Tampa, and 
is a graduate of the University of Tampa. 
a is stationed at present in Jackson- 
ville. 

Mrs. Emerson Hunt of Portland, sis- 
ter-in-law of the bride, who was in 
Tampa, acted as matron of honor. The 
groom was attended by Wilder Williams, 
his brother. 


WATERLOO CHURCH 
CARRIES ON 


Although the church at Waterloo, 
Iowa, has been without a pastor since 
before Christmas, the annual meeting, 
every-member canvass—in fact the full 
program of the church—has been carried 
forward by the lay members of the 
parish, with Dr. Gerald K. Knoff, dean 
of religious education at Iowa State 
Teacher’s College, and Chaplain Walter 
Lake supplying the pulpit. 

Rey. Edna P. Bruner, minister of the 
parish for ten years, returned to fill the 
pulpit on February 21 and to receive 
eight young people into membership. On 
this day and the next when, following the 


Church Family Dinner, Miss Bruner told 
of general field work, the chapel and 
parish house were filled. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Miss Elva Tucker, a member of the 
Universalist church of Mitchellville, 
Iowa, is working on a thesis for a mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Iowa. 
The theme is, “The History of the Uni- 
versalist Church in the State of Iowa.” 
While Miss Tucker has received data 
from many sources concerning the active 


churches, very little has been gleaned . 


about the inactive ones, and she would 
therefore appreciate hearing from anyone 
in possession of official church records, 
letters, diaries, obituaries, newspaper ac- 
counts, ete. The work will be completed 
by June, 1943. 

Miss Tucker's address is 1222 West 
29nd Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


FROM MURRAY CHURCH 
IN ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Due to the oil situation, services this 
winter have been held in the church 
vestry. All organizations have carried 
on as full a program as possible. 

The Women’s Benevolent Society has 
held its usual bimonthly meetings with 
an all-day meeting once a month in the 
vestry. From November to February 
eight hundred thirty-eight garments 
were made. 

The Church School Educational Com- 
mittee keeps in touch with former mem- 
bers in the service, and an Honor Roll 
has been placed on the bulletin board. 

The Y.P.C.U. has held regular busi- 
ness meetings on the first Sunday of 
each month. This group also has an 
Honor Roll. The Union presented a 
pageant and conducted a candlelighting 
service on Christmas Sunday. On Jan- 
uary 17, Youth Sunday, it had full 
charge of the morning worship service 
in church. 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD 
SUNDAY AT URBANA 


On February 21 the Urbana, IIl., Uni- 
versalist church observed World Brother- 
hood Sunday. The Hillel Foundation of 
the University of Illinois furnished a 
speaker for the morning service—Richard 
Ritman, a young man prominent in 
Jewish religious work on the campus, 
whose topic was, “Concerning Brother- 
hood.” Following the service, a basket 
dinner was enjoyed in the church dining 
room. Students in the University of 
Illinois representing thirteen foreign 
countries were in attendance, and several 
gave brief talks expressing their hope 
that world brotherhood would become a 
reality after this war. Some of the 
countries represented were China, India, 
Thailand, France, the Philippine Islands, 
and Iceland. The Sunday school orches- 
tra, under the direction of G. Edward 
Hamilton, played selections and also 
played for group singing. 

At three o’clock, in the church audi- 
torium, a concert of sacred music was 
given by the choir of thirty voices of 
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the African Methodist Church. This 
choir is well known in the state. 

Another recent event was the sacred 
concert given at a Sunday morning serv- 
ice by the chorus of the Navy Signal 
Training School at the University of 
Illinois. 


ANOTHER NEW TONGUE 
PROCLAIMS THE GOSPEL 
(Continued from page 162) 

same dialect is spoken have differences 
in their modes of expression, it was nec- 
essary for the missionaries to call in 
Christian Indians from several villages 
who worked with the missionaries and 
the translator to prepare the Gospel of 
St. John for publication. 

As the beautiful story of the Gospel 
took form in words with which they 
were familiar, one of the Indians, in re- 
reading a chapter, looked up at Mr. Cox 
and exclaimed, “This we can under- 
stand. How good to have it in our own 
tongue!” 

One of the major activities of the 
American Bible Society is the constant 
examination of new manuscripts sub- 
mitted by missionaries. As a part of its 
war emergency program the Society is 
also working on the production of a 
number of dialects for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which is now so 
handicapped by the war. 


PERSONALS 


Gregory Maletta of Tufts College is 
student minister at Kingston, N. H. 


Rev. Ernest Calvert is now in charge 
of the Newfields, N. H., church. 

Rev. Conard B. Rheiner has been 
granted ministerial fellowship by the 
Denver Association of the Colorado 
Congregational Conference. 

Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone is giving a 
series of lectures on the New Testament 
before the High School Fellowship of 
our Attleboro, Mass., church. 

Rev. H. A. Farrar is now the Univer- 
salist minister at Andover, Vt. 

Rev. G. H. Ulrich of Seven Springs, 
N. C., is chairman of the War Fund 
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Campaign of the Duplin County Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross. 


Rey. Joseph W. Beach, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Mass., has arranged a series of Tuesday 
night Lenten services at which promi- 
nent Worcester ministers — Lutheran, 
Congregational and Methodist — will 
preach. 


Ensign and Mrs. Ralph Gordon Leedy 
were made happy by the birth of a baby 
boy on the night of March 4. Mrs. 
Leedy was Betty Ballou, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. Ballou of Wash- 
ington. The Navy Department sent the 
news to the father, who is on duty with 
the fleet in the Pacific. Mrs. Leedy is 
in Washington. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons spoke on 
“The Inner Path of Evolution” at the 
College Club of Unity Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., Sunday evening, February 
28. 


Miss Annette Girelius, daughter of 
Rey. and Mrs. Charles G. Girelius of 
Barneveld, N. Y., has enlisted in the 
W.A.V.E.S., and on Saturday, March 13, 
began her three-month training course 
at Smith College. Miss Girelius has been 
employed in the Psychology Department 
of the State School at Wrentham, Mass. 


Rey. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
United Liberal Church in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, California, is now heard 
twice daily, Monday through Friday, 
over Station KMTR, Los Angeles. He 
speaks at 11:15 am., and the talk, 
transcribed, is rebroadcast at 9 p. m. 


Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Haverhill, 
Mass., has been commissioned a chaplain 
in the U. S. Army, and is at the Chap- 
lains’ School, Harvard University. He 
will supply the pulpit of his church for 
a short time. Dr. Lalone will have the 
services at Haverhill on April 11, 18 and 
25. Dr. Lalone also will take Mr. Fiske’s 
classes in philosophy and English at 
Bradford Academy two days each week. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
etarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 
Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


HYMN 
sooxs 19) 7 
IN > 
SEVENTH LARGE PRINTING 


Christian Worship 
ann Pratae 


Edited by Henry Hallam Tweedy, D. D. 


New 


A rich selection of hymns and 
tunes, including ageless hymns 
and new hymns voicing social 


consciousness and patriotism. 

Beautifully printed in bold faced 

readable type. Indestructibly bound. 
SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPY 
Price $1.20 Per Copy in Quantities 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
mmm 6% West 44th Street, New York mea! 


Rev. Eleanor G. Collie preached her 
last sermon at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, February 28. 
Many friends gathered at tea in the 
afternoon to bid her farewell, and she 
was presented with bouquets of roses, 
several corsages, and a purse of one hun- 
dred fifty dollars. Miss Collie has been 
accepted for overseas service in the 
American Red Cross. 


Notices 
BELL FOR SALE 

A church bell in perfect condition, worth 
$1,300, for sale for $500. Weight, 1,200 
pounds. Tone beautiful. Write Eugene B. 
Bowen, Cheshire, Mass. 


HYMNALS FOR SALE 


A Universalist church has two hundred copies 
of Hymns of the Church which it will sell for 
25 cents each, plus delivery. If interested, write 
to Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, April 6, at 1:45 
p. m., for the examination of Dana E. Klotzle 
and Maurice W. Cobb ‘‘as to their fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church.”’ 

Cart A. Hempe., Secretary 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
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ONTARIO COMMITTEE. 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer to the Connecticut Univer- 
salist Convention granted Rev. Hope Hilton. 
MyrrtvLe Dresser, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Harold E. Mayo and Ernest T. 
Marble, chaplains, to the Central Committee. 
J. Wayne Haske tt, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted on transfer Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., 
from Ohio. 

Accepted on transfer Chadbourne A. Spring 
(DU) from Ohio. 

Letter of License for one year 
granted to F. Milner Dunn, Jr. 

Noted acceptance of chaplains by Central Com- 
mittee. 

Noted acceptance of Robert Raible by the 
Central Committee. 


(renewal) 


Cart A. Hemper, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The third public meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women will be held 
in the First Universalist Church, Worcester, on 
March 25, at 10:30 a. m. Luncheon tickets 
60 cents. Make reservations not later than 
Tuesday, March 23, with Mrs. Harry H. At- 
wood, 24 Fiske Street, Worcester (Telephone 
3-2379). 

Train leaves South Station at 8 a. m. To 
reach church from Union Station take any bus 
or trolley going up Front Street. Get off at 
Main Street, walk two blocks on Pleasant Street. 
Or take bus. From Salem Square bus terminal 
it is a 10-minute walk to the church via Front, 
Main and-Pleasant Streets. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


March 23-26: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston. 

March 30- April 2: Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, 
D.D., Center Church, Hartford, Conn. 

April 6 and 7: Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, 
Temple Israel, Boston. 


April 8 and 9: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D.D., 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Chicago, Ill. 
April 13-16: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 

First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


* * * 


In Holy Week, Monday to Friday, April 19 to 
23, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., min- 
ister of King’s Chapel, will preach at the noon 
services, 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every 
day, except Saturday, during Holy Week. 

* * * 

April 27: Rev. Douglas Horton, D.D., mod- 
erator of the General Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

April 28: Rev. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist Church 
of America. 

April 29: Rev. Edwin J. Van Etten, D.D., dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

April 30: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Association. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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LAST CALL 


FOR YOUR LENTEN MANUAL 


Only a few remain 


Order At Onee 


The LADDER 


OF 


EXCELLENCE 


. Love 


LENTEN Kindness 
MANUAL Godliness 


1943 


Patience 


Self Control 


Knowledge 


Virtue 
UNIVERSALIST 
Faith PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 
16 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Single copies 5 cents each, plus postage 
In lots of ten or more, 3 cents each, plus postage 


- heard a businessman say recently that 
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Crackling 


Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, our minis- 
ter in Muncie, Ind., was stopped one day 
on the street by an elderly woman, who 
said to him: “I have been wanting to 
see you for some time. I believe in giv- 
ing people roses while they can enjoy 
them instead of placing them on the 
casket. I think you are the best preacher 
in Muncie. You preach the finest funeral 
sermons I have heard, and you have the 
reputation of being a fine scholar. I 


he always went to hear you when he 
wanted to listen to a thinker.” By that 
time, Mr. McDavitt reports, there were 
no buttons left on his waistcoat. Then 
the woman said: “I must be going. 
Good-by, Dr. Daugherty.” _ Dr. Daugh- 
erty is a prominent clergyman of the 
town. 


Dehydration experts report that new 
methods make it possible to reduce a ton 
of carrots to 190 pounds. Junior says, 
“Go back and try again.’—The New 
York Sun. 


Perhaps another reason why many 
motorists are driving more carefully than 
ever before is because most of them now 
own their cars—The St. Louis Star- 
Times. 


George asked William whether he had 
the umbrella he lent him, and William 
said no, he hadn’t, he had lent it to a 
friend; was George wanting it? George 
replied that he did not exactly want it 
himself, but the fellow who lent it to him 
said that the owner wanted it—Public 
Opinion. 


A little man rushed up to the trolley 
bus, only to be politely told by the con- 
ductress there was no room. 

“Just let me get on,” he pleaded. “I 
won't make any difference.” 

“Sorry, full up,” insisted the conduc- 
tress. 

“But I’m part of the National Effort,” 
protested the little man. 

“Nay, Lad,” said the conductress, 
pressing the button, “it ‘ud make no 
difference if you were part of the Na- 
tional Anthem.”—NorrtueErne_er IT., in the 
Yorkshire Post. 


Admiral Max Horton, the new Com- 
mander in Chief, Western Approaches, 
has had many adventures in submarines. 

On one occasion he and three brother 
officers were playing bridge while their 
submarine lay on the bottom in enemy 
waters. German ships were on patrol 
above them, and during one hand sweep- — 
wires could be heard scraping over the 
sub. 

When the last card was played, their 
opponents claimed that Horton and his 
partner had gone down one trick doubled. | 

“No,” said Horton; “you revoked when 
that wire fouled us, so you forfeit two 
tricks. At bridge you simply must keep 
your mind on the game.”—Answers. 


